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AUGUST 
WHO'S WHO 


RICHARD REID, editor of the Bulletin, published 
in Augusta, Georgia, and serving the dioceses of 
the South-East, became nationally known because 
of his graciousness and neighborliness in champion- 
ing the Church against bigotry. He was one of the 
youngest notables ever to receive the Laetare 
Medal. His article is a preliminary breakdown of 
the immense amount of material he has collected 
for his biographies of 439 American Bishops. The 
complete work, An Analytical and Statistical Study 
of the Hierarchy of the United States, is being sub- 
mitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for 
a Ph.D. at Fordham University. . . JOHN 
EOGHAN KELLY has been known to us prin- 
cipally because of his writings on Spain. He has 
long been a student of Mexico and the South 
American Republics. Speaking as a Protestant, he 
writes: “I do not, of course, put this study forward 
as the official viewpoint of the Church, or indeed, 
as a Catholic viewpoint. I have tried to show that, 
despite differences in surface coloration from time 
to time, the primary conflict remains unchanged: 
the assault of radicalism upon the people defended 
by the Church.” . . . C. GLYNN FRASER is Field 
Executive of the Boy Scouts of America. He was 
Boston Director, National Youth Administration; 
Supervisor, Quoddy Village Vocational Guidance; 
Director, Borroughs Newsboy Foundation, etc... . 
ALFRED BARRETT, S.J., is temporarily engaged 
as an Associate Editor. Within the past few years, 
his numerous publications have raised him to the 
heights among modern poets. His first book of 
poems will be issued this autumn. . . . ART KUHL 
is on the editorial staff of the Queen’s Work. 
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COMMENT 











THE RADIO address delivered by Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull, on August 16, should be recalled 
when the issue of foreign intervention in Spain is 
discussed. Last week, this Review once more warned 
that the Liberal lobbyists instigated by the Com- 
munist headquarters were working feverishly on 
the President and the Secretary of State to lift the 
embargo on arms and planes to Spain. Mr. Hull, 
last May, after a period of doubt, expressed himself 
conclusively on the matter, and refused to take 
steps for the lifting of the embargo. Our interpreta- 
tion of his radio address inclines to the belief that 
he still holds his previously announced opinion. He 
states: ‘We want peace; we want security; we want 
progress and prosperity—for ourselves and for all 
nations.” If the embargo on arms for Spain is lifted, 
we shall have neither peace nor security for our- 
selves or for others. Mr. Hull, in his program, de- 
clared: “We believe in, we support and we recom- 
mend voluntary self-restraint, abstention from use 
of force in pursuit of policy, and from interference 
in the internal affairs of other nations. .. .” Per- 
mitting the shipment of American war munitions 
to either side in the Spanish Civil War means 
American interference. Keep urging Mr. Hull to 
clamp down tighter on the embargo. 


TO THOSE of our readers who still believe “it can- 
not happen here” we commend the following 
thumbnail sketch of Leftist pressure as applied in 
New York City. On August 1, friends of Christian 
Spain presented a program entitled “The Hour of 
Spain” over Station WINS. A contract was entered 
into for a half hour nightly for a period of one 
month with privilege of extension. As political 
propaganda the program was innocuous, consisting 
largely of Spanish and Latin-American music. The 
news despatches, in Spanish and English, were 
gathered by International News Service and Penin- 
sular News Service, and, as far as those originating 
in Spain were concerned, were almost unseemingly 
polite to the Reds, who were always referred to as 
the “Barcelona Government.” No neutral-minded 
person could have taken the slightest offense. But 
pressure to drive the program from the air began 
at once. After a few days the announcer prefixed 
to his station identification the unprecedented 
item: “This program is commercially sponsored, it 
does not represent the views of this station.” On 
August 12, the radical Spanish language paper, 
Frente Popular, published in New York, whose title 
adequately describes its orientation and policy, dis- 
cussed the “German-Fascist-Moorish-Italian” radio 
program and hinted clearly that steps then under 
way would close the program before the month’s 
contract expired. On August 15, the program was 
barred without explanation by WINS. Radio pro- 
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grams for August 16 include a new one: “WMCA, 
Sidney Kurtz, ‘The Voice of Republican (sic) 
Spain’.” Free speech? There is a moral for Ameri- 
cans in this significant straw pointing in the wind. 
Just as in Spain, the radicals are insinuating them- 
selves into the positions of public powe: They are 
marshaling public opinion so that to 0, se them 
is to be heretic, eccentric, tomorrow’s ti aitor. 


THE WASHINGTON hearings of the Dies Com- 
mittee have put on public record much valuable 
testimony in regard to the subversive activities of 
the Communists in the United States. The revela- 
tions made by the distinguished witnesses supply 
the details of information hitherto left vague. Be- 
fore the hearings are closed, we trust that the 
Congressmen conducting the investigations into un- 
American activities will supply the nation with an 
authoritative and comprehensive indictment of the 
American Reds. Two points must be proved, and it 
is our belief that they can be proved: 1) that the 
Communist party of America has been financed by 
the Soviets; this financing has been real, though 
conducted through devious and indirect channels; 
2) that Browder, Foster and the other leaders have 
followed orders from Moscow in preparing for the 
overthrow of the American Government, economic 
structure and society; in this, a complexity of lies 
and other deceptions must be laid bare. The success 
of the Dies Committee will be dependent upon the 
integrity and courage of the members; terrific pres- 
sure will be exerted to deflect the Committee from 
piercing the Communist menace, and this pressure 
may possibly be applied by those Liberals in high 
places who constitute the Communist Popular 
Front. The Dies Committee has a duty to perform 
of the gravest importance. Let it advance straight 
to its goal. 


JUDGING from the bulk of opinion voiced by 
Georgia newspapers, that State, proud of her po- 
litical independence over a period of more than a 
century, resents the interference of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive in her State affairs. It is a bad sign in 
American politics, editorial comments state, that 
the political “liquidation” of a legislator be de- 
manded because of his courage to disagree with 
the policies of the President. After all, it is the duty 
of the legislator in our American scheme to make 
the laws and of the President to execute what has 
been enacted by the legislature. Georgia, it is as- 
serted, may think at one with the President in all 
his objectives, but Georgia is at variance with him 
when he attempts to tell her who shall represent 
her sovereign people in Congress. She will not be 
dictated to, even by a President. She will choose 





























her own representatives; to do otherwise would 
enslave her to the dictates of a party leader. To 
follow the President’s dictum, declares the Colum- 
bus Ledger, is to “give him another rubber stamp 
who will be his representative” and not Georgia’s. 
By such procedure, asserts the Atlanta Chronicle, 
“the South must bury its cherished traditions, for- 
get its political independence as a thing dead, and 
reconcile itself to complete dictation from the Chief 
Executive.” This Georgia will never do. 


REPRESENTATIVE LUDLOW, best known as 
advocating a national referendum on war, is pre- 
paring a congressional bill to provide penalties for 
the use of communication agencies “to aid or abet 
the lynching of any person” and to direct Federal 
authorities to participate in investigation of lynch- 
ings so as to determine if a Federal crime has been 
committed in connection with the lynching. While 
not so forcible as the Wagner-Van Nuys bill, de- 
feated through a filibuster, there is a possibility 
that the Ludlow bill will be an acceptable, face- 
saving compromise for the filibuster Senators. A 
half loaf of justice is better than none. The nation 
would, in the words of Attorney General Cum- 
mings, “welcome any feasible method of dealing 
with it (lynching).” The most effective method is 
moral education. The heroic efforts recently made 
to save the life of a madman bent on suicide would 
have been made in the South, and for a Negro. 
Moral education must disclose the fact that there 
is no difference between such a Negro and the 
Negro accused, but not yet legally proved guilty, 
of the most heinous crime. 


THE QUESTION of the British Colonies is re- 
introduced under another aspect by the report of 
the Overseas Settlement Board in London. The 
Board has been occupied for some time with the 
harassing problem of peopling the wide open spaces 
of the prairie provinces. Suggestions have been 
made and appeals gone out for colonization by the 
mother country, but the “great open spaces” make 
no allure on the urban manhood, and England 
appears to have advanced to a stage in civili- 
zation where her children are no longer physically 
equipped to withstand the needed pioneering. The 
birth rate in the United Kingdom is just over fifteen 
per 1,000, that is, below the replacement rate. 
Canada’s is twenty per 1,000, barely over the re- 
placement rate, and this due to the larger families 
of Quebec now spreading into eastern and northern 
Ontario. In the latest report, the Overseas Board 
hints openly that if the United Kingdom cannot 
supply settlers in sufficient numbers to swell the 
British dominions, there is place for carefully regu- 
lated admission of foreign immigrants of “assimi- 
lable” types from northern Europe. The “assimi- 
lable” types would seem to preclude the Jewish 
refugees from Germany. The Duke of Devonshire, 
Under Secretary for the Dominions, declared land- 
hungry countries regarded with much resentment 
the empire holding a large area of the earth, while 


unable or unwilling to develop it, yet preventing 
others from settling it. And even Lord Elbank, who 
has given much time to the subject, suggested an 
open door policy, with the emigrants from the 
mother country supplying necessary infiltration. 


PROHIBITIONISTS are learning; the liquor inter- 
ests seem more dumb than ever. The recent con- 
vention of the W.C.T.U. expresses satisfaction with 
their piecemeal “drives,” i.e., local bans on liquor, 
claiming that in 7,000 local-option votes to date, 
5,000 communities have gone dry. But liquor inter- 
ests persist madly in high pressure salesmanship on 
all classes, young as well as aged. A whole nation 
is powerless against their broadcasting and other 
advertising. “Without sucial consciousness or soul” 
is a recent apt characterization of their trade by 
one of their own. Its similar dehumanization begot 
prohibition with its unspeakable wake of more in- 
temperance and new crime-waves. The latest sug- 
gestion towards improvement is a voluntary liquor 
czardom similar to what has helped baseball and 
the movies to purge themselves of evil. Some such 
self-regulation is the only brake that will stop the 
liquor trade’s certain collision on a dead end. 


ACCUSTOMED as the non-Catholic mind is to 
identify Catholicism with intolerance, the notable 
exhibition of tolerance exercised by the Free State 
and present Government of Ireland, is looked on by 
some as sporadic, unusual and not liable to endure. 
A former U. S. Congressman, Mr. James M. Gra- 
ham, in a recent remarkable communication proves 
how traditional has been the tolerant spirit among 
the Irish, when Catholics were in the ascendancy. 
Quoting Protestant authorities only, he shows that, 
despite the fearful calamities that followed the Ref- 
ormation, it is a memorable fact that not a single 
Protestant suffered for his religion in Ireland dur- 
ing the entire period of Queen Mary. The Act estab- 
lishing liberty of conscience passed by the Irish 
Parliament of 1689 in the full flush of the short- 
lived Catholic Ascendancy under James II exhibits 
very remarkably the same aspect of the Irish char- 
acter. “We hereby decree that it is the law of the 
land of Ireland that neither now nor ever again 
shall any man be persecuted for his religion.” In 
the Parliament then set up in Dublin, although 
Catholics naturally predominated, all classes were 
represented and there were both lay and clerical 
representatives in both houses. Paralleling this tra- 
dition of religious tolerance, the Orange record of 
bigotry and hate has prevailed even to the present 
day in Northern Ireland. Eamon Donnelly, former 
member of the Dail, who crossed the Border to visit 
his home three weeks ago, “in these piping times of 
peace,” soon found himself arrested and is pres- 
ently in jail. The order under which he was arrested 
is thirteen years old and was introduced as an emer- 
gency Powers Act when he was a militant Repub- 
lican. Even Ulster can and has to a degree changed, 
but slowly; meanwhile the Catholic South gives her 
a needed pattern of tolerance. 
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BISHOPS OF UNITED STATES 


FROM 1790 TILL 1938 


An analysis of facts and figures 


RICHARD REID 











FROM Bishop John Carroll of Baltimore, in 1790, 
to Bishop William F. Murphy of Saginaw, in 1938, 
a total of 439 Bishops have been consecrated for 
service in the United States. A study of these mem- 
bers of the hierarchy ought to be very reassuring 
to those suspicious souls worried about what they 
choose to call the “un-Americanism” of the Catho- 
lic Church. 

Bishop Carroll, like Bishop Murphy, was a na- 
tive of the State in which his See City was located. 
Five nationalities were represented by the priests 
at the First Synod of Baltimore. Five times the 
number of priests at the disposal of the nation’s 
first Bishop would have been inadequate for the 
demands. There were no adequate facilities here 
for the education of priests, and the conditions 
which nurture vocations were for the most part 
lacking. The infant Church in the United States 
had to depend on the bounty of Europe for clergy. 

The rising Republic of the West soon was the 
goal of a stream of immigration in which Catho- 
lics were liberally represented, often constituting 
a majority. Whenever priests did not come along 
to minister to them, American Bishops went to 
Europe to beg for volunteers. The debt the Church 
in the United States and the nation itself owe these 
valiant and self-sacrificing souls, exiles from their 
native soil that they might labor for the souls of 
others, is beyond human computation. 

Under these circumstances it would be illogical 
to expect that American-born Ordinaries like 
Archbishop Carroll and his successor, Archbishop 
Neale, would be the rule. Therefore, we find foreign- 
born and American-spirited prelates like Bishop 
England, Archbishop Hughes and the Kenricks as 
spiritual shepherds. 

The Church, however, while ever mindful and 
deeply appreciative of the heroic labors of mission- 
ary-hearted priests and priests from other lands, 
bends her energies toward providing a native clergy 
and hierarchy. The effectiveness of her efforts is 
the first and one of the most significant impres- 
sions one gathers from an analytical survey of our 
American successors of the Apostles. 

Of the first fifty American Bishops, covering the 
period from 1790 to 1847, twelve were born in the 
United States, a number increased in every suc- 
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ceeding group of fifty save one. Of the most recent 
fifty, forty-nine were native-born and one is a son 
of Nova Scotia. From the standpoint of birthplace, 
therefore, the most recent half hundred members 
of the hierarchy are more American than the mem- 
bers of the United States Senate. 

The number of American-born Bishops in the 
successive groups of fifty are: twelve from 1790 
to 1847; fourteen from 1847 to 1868; sixteen from 
1868 to 1879; twelve from 1880 to 1892; twenty- 
four from 1892 to 1903; thirty-five from 1903 to 
1912; thirty-five from 1912 to 1923; forty-two from 
1923 to 1932; and all but one of the thirty-nine from 
1932 to the date of writing. 

The 439 Ordinaries enumerated include every 
Cardinal, Archbishop and Bishop, Coadjutor or 
Titular, who served in the United States; it does 
not include Americans consecrated for service else- 
where unless they subsequently served here. 

More than half of the 439, or 229, were natives 
of the United States; 210 were born abroad. 

More than twice as many, ninety-two, were born 
in Ireland as in France, which has the next high- 
est record, with thirty-eight. Germany follows with 
twenty-four, while Austria has twelve, Belgium 
eleven, Canada eight, Spain and Switzerland five 
each, England and Holland three each, Poland two, 
and Cuba, Mexico, San Domingo and Scotland one 
each. 

Those good people concerned about the Italian 
domination of the Catholic Church should be in- 
terested in the fact that, although Italians have 
occupied the See of Peter every year of the 148 
since the appointment of the first American Bishop, 
and have named all 439 of them, only three of them 
have been of Italian birth. And these three served 
in this country before appointment to head Sees. 

All but nine of the 210 Bishops of foreign birth 
served as priests in the United States before achiev- 
ing Episcopal dignity; and one of these, Bishop 
Richard Luke Concanen, of the Order of Preach- 
ers, consecrated Bishop of New York in Rome April 
24, 1808, died before he was able to leave Italy. 
Many of those listed as foreign-born came to the 
United States in infancy. Scores of Bishops born 
in the United States have served elsewhere, and 
not merely in missionary territory; Archbishop 





























O’Shea, of Wellington, New Zealand, for instance, 
was born in San Francisco; and Auxiliary Bishop 
Dobson, of Liverpool is a native of New Orleans. 

In every group of fifty, save that from 1923 to 
1932, Bishops of Irish birth outnumber those of 
other nationalities; but in the first group their four- 
teen just passes the thirteen of the French. In the 
next fifty, the ratio is sixteen Bishops who were 
Irish to ten French; in the third group, twelve to 
four; in the fourth group, eighteen to five; with 
succeeding records of thirteen to four, six to one, 
twelve to one and one to none. Not until the 1923-32 
period are the sons of Ireland out-distanced by any 
but the American-born; then Germany had three, 
Austria two, and Poland, Canada and Ireland one 
each. 

Sixteen foreign countries are represented by 
native sons in the record of the American hierarchy. 
Thirty-one States of the Union have given Bishops 
to the Church. New York and Pennsylvania are 
tied for first honors with thirty-two each; Massa- 
chusetts has had twenty-one; Maryland twenty; 
Ohio seventeen; Illinois fourteen; Indiana and Min- 
nesota eight each; Missouri, Iowa and Michigan 
seven each; New Jersey and Kentucky six each; 
Connecticut five; South Carolina, California, Ten- 
nessee and New Hampshire four each; Vermont and 
Wisconsin three each; Alabama, Florida, West Vir- 
ginia, Nebraska, Rhode Island and Virginia two 
each; and Louisiana, Oregon, Georgia, Maine and 
Texas one each. 

The hierarchy of the United States has had nine 
Cardinals, including Bishop Cheverus, of Boston, 
who became Archbishop of Bordeaux and a Car- 
dinal in France, and Bishop Persico, of Savannah, 
who was subsequently Bishop of Sora and a Car- 
dinal in Italy; sixty-eight Archbishops, one Coad- 
jutor Archbishop, six Titular Archbishops; three 
hundred and fifteen Bishops, seven Coadjutor 
Bishops, twenty Auxiliary Bishops; eight Vicars- 
Apostolic, four Titular Bishops and one Abbot- 
Ordinary. The record is based on the ranks held 
by the respective members of the hierarchy at the 
time of their deaths, or on the rank at the present 
time, if they are living. 

In 1937, five Bishops were consecrated for dio- 
ceses in the United States. This is slightly under 
the average for the past decade, during which fifty- 
five were made Bishops; the number ranged from 
three in 1929 and 1931 to nine in 1933. The impres- 
sion that the consecrations of Bishops have been 
unusually numerous recently receives somewhat of 
a setback from statistics. These reveal that in 1868, 
thirteen American priests were consecrated for 
Sees in the United States, a record as yet unchal- 
lenged. The nearest approach to it was in 1910 and 
1904, when the consecrations numbered eleven and 
ten respectively. 

Among the thirteen consecrated in 1868 were 
such great figures of the American Church as Car- 
dinal Gibbons, then Vicar-Apostolic of North Caro- 
lina; Archbishop Heiss, of Milwaukee, then Bishop 
of La Crosse; Bishop McCloskey, of Louisville; and 
Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester. Consecrated with 
the then Bishop Gibbons was Bishop Thomas Beck- 


er, of Wilmington, who later was transferred to 
Savannah. 

The eleven consecrated in 1910 included six 
priests raised to the Episcopal dignity at the same 
ceremony in the Cathedral at St. Paul, Archbishop 
Ireland officiating. Double consecrations are rare 
enough in the history of the Church in the United 
States, and this ceremony of May 19, twenty-eight 
years ago, has no parallel and no rival here. Four 
of the six prelates are still heading Sees: Bishop 
Busch, of St. Cloud, consecrated for Lead; Bishop 
Corbett, of Crookston; Bishop Lawler, of Lead, 
now Rapid City, consecrated Auxiliary Bishop of 
St. Paul; and Bishop Wehrle, O.S.B., of Bismarck. 
Bishop Patrick Heffron, of Winona, died in 1927, 
and Bishop James O’Reilly, of Fargo, in 1934. 

The impression that the consecration of younger 
priests as Bishops is something of recent origin also 
is weakened by statistics on the ages of the thirteen 
elevated to the hierarchy in 1868, and of the most 
recent thirteen. In the 1868 group, Bishop Jeremiah 
Shanahan was then 33; Cardinal Gibbons 34; Bishop 
Becker 35; and Bishop Hogan, of St. Joseph, 39. Of 
the most recent thirteen, from Bishop Monaghan, 
Coadjutor of Ogdensburg, to Bishop Murphy, of 
Saginaw, all were over 40 at the time of their con- 
secration. The average age of the 1868 group at 
the time of consecration was 45; and that of the 
current thirteen, 47. 

In 1937, five Bishops were consecrated, a num- 
ber equalled in 1850, 1875, 1896, 1899, 1900, and 
seven years since. If there were seven Bishops con- 
secrated in 1936, so were there in 1844, 1881, 1887, 
1892, and in five different years since the turn of 
the century. The six consecrations of 1935 and 1934 
bracket these years in this respect with 1853, 1857, 
1870, and eight other years, five of them before 
the turn of the century. 

In all but thirty of the 148 years since the con- 
secration of Bishop Carroll, one or more Bishops 
have been consecrated; there has not been a year 
without a consecration since 1864; and only three 
during the past century, 1856, 1863 and 1864. 

In twenty-nine years scattered from 1790 to 
1893, one Bishop was consecrated; in twenty-one 
years from 1826 to 1916, there were two consecra- 
tions; in fourteen years from 1810 to 1931, three; 
in twelve years from 1841 to 1930, four; in thirteen 
years from 1850 to 1937, five; in thirteen years 
from 1853 to 1935, six; in ten years from 1844 to 
1936, seven; and in three, 1921, 1924 and 1933, nine. 
Ten consecrations in 1904, eleven in 1910, and thir- 
teen in 1868, complete the list. 

The steady growth of the Church in the United 
States is reflected by the number of Bishops con- 
secrated. There were ten from 1790 to 1817. From 
1818 to 1837, the average was exactly one a year. 
The number consecrated in the decades following 
was: 1838-1847, twenty-two; 1848-57, twenty-eight; 
1858-1867, nineteen; 1868-77, forty-five; 1878-87, 
thirty-seven; 1888-97; forty-four; 1898-1907, forty- 
five; 1908-17, forty-seven; 1918-27, sixty-three, and 
1928-37, fifty-five. 

It will be noted that the only periods during 
which the progression was arrested were those af- 
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fected by the major wars in which the nation has 
participated. The Civil War was responsible for the 
decline to nineteen from the twenty-eight of the 
previous decade. Dioceses which would have nor- 
mally been erected then were delayed in their 
foundation, increasing the number of Bishops of 
the next decade to the abnormal figure of forty- 
five, thus making the normal thirty-seven of the 
1878-87 period seem to be a recession. The ap- 





parent recession of the 1928-37 period may be ex- 
plained in the same way. 

These few facts and figures picked more or less 
at random from an extended study of the Bishops 
ought to demonstrate among other things the an- 
tiquity of the Church in the Republic, its progres- 
sive growth, and the success of the Church in pro- 
viding its flock in the United States with a native 
hierarchy. 


MEXICO STRUGGLES 
BETWEEN GOD AND ROUSSEAU 


Radicalism battens on basest human emotions 


JOHN E. KELLY 











DAZZLED by the kaleidoscopic succession of re- 
volts, strikes, confiscations, assassinations, attacks 
upon the Church and periodic general disorder, the 
non-Latin observer of the Mexican scene is apt to 
conclude that the situation is too complicated to 
analyze, and that the Mexican, like Bret Harte’s 
heathen Chinee, is beyond our fathoming. Funda- 
mentally, however, there are only two factors, con- 
tinuously in opposition, about which gather from 
time to time phenomena of greater or less im- 
portance—the machine age, foreign infiltration, 
political parties and manifestations—ephemeral 
and superficial in their effect upon the course of 
Mexican destiny. Even conquest by foreign inva- 
sion would, at the most, represent the temporary 
victory of one of the antagonists over the other 
and not a new orientation of national trend. 

An understanding of the nature and motivation 
of these underlying forces is required to illuminate 
the raison d’étre of the last one hundred and fifty 
years of Mexican history, and to project even a 
short ray into the murk of the future. Revolutions 
and confiscations are but the surface indications 
of a subterranean struggle; the Cardenas and 
Toledanos do not shape Mexican policies, rather 
they are chips floating on the surface of deep cur- 
rents, indicating direction. 

The antagonists are the Church, as the guardian 
of the eternal verities, and Rousseauism or what 
may be called the Doctrine of 1789. The antagonism 
is not taken in the sense of a religious war, but 
of a fundamental conflict between truth and error. 
The Church is the rock upon which beat the cur- 
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rents of radicalism; occasional tidal waves sub- 
merge it, but ever it re-emerges, its stature no cubit 
lessened. This struggle is not exclusively Mexican: 
Spengler has shown that Europe’s decadence in- 
tensified progressively with the growth of “Real- 
ism’’; French prestige reached its nadir when Vivi- 
ani “put out the lights of Heaven.’ But in Mexico, 
the Church has been the preeminent champion of 
what, for lack of a more exact term, may be called 
Traditionalism (the conservatism of the moral as- 
sets of humanity). 

In analyzing the effect of the dissemination of 
the doctrines of Jean Jacques Rousseau upon minds 
avid for their reception but incapable of setting 
up safeguards against their plausible errors, one 
may be accused of doing violence to the liberal 
fetish, “democracy.” 

Man, proclaimed Rousseau, is equal to his brother 
in all things and is thereby entitled to an equal 
share of this world’s goods. “The world owes you 
a living, without effort,” is ever the tune of the 
radical Pied Pipers. A doctrine of absolute mun- 
dane equality is a doctrine of stagnation, retrogres- 
sion, death. Before its prophet’s eyes it led France 
to starvation, massacre, and eventually to a tyrant 
who bled the nation white and reduced the stature 
of subsequent generations by two inches. The last 
state of the French people was worse than the first, 
all the bleating of the politically minded to the con- 
trary. Rousseau also gave powerful impetus to de- 
struction of belief in the dignity of labor, the crafts- 
man’s self respect. All later prophets of subversion, 
Bukanin, Mordecai-Marx, Bebel, seized eagerly upon 




















this lever to bring down the edifice of culture, so 
painfully erected by a hundred Christian genera- 
tions upon the ruins of the classic state. 

To escape precipitately from the low point on 
the sine curve of the economic cycle, the makers 
of the French Revolution of 1789 seized upon a 
political fallacy, since they were incapable of com- 
prehending and applying an economic remedy. The 
remedy for organic ill is operation, not salve. In 
a world out of joint, convulsion will follow depres- 
sion until man learns that economic causes cannot 
be cured by politics. Louis XVI was no more to 
blame for the depression of the 1780’s than Herbert 
Hoover for that of 1930; the King’s head rolling in 
the dust exposed that macabre fallacy. But error 
set in motion must run its course, because of 
égalité. Here was the fundamental error, the 
panacea of every subsequent politician. To estab- 
lish the “democracy” of mediocrity, all opposition 
must be leveled, and upon the Church, fearlessly 
exposing the fallacies of the popular prophet, fell 
the wrath of the revolutionaries. 

The latter phases of the French tragedy coincided 
with the disintegration of the Spanish Empire. The 
doctrines of Rousseau and the conspiracy of the 
Grand Orient crossed the Pyrenees, flourished and 
multiplied in the feverish state of the prostrate 
kingdom. In the revolutionary movements cul- 
minating in the Constitution of 1812 they leaped 
the Atlantic to find lodgment in the Spanish col- 
onies. At the outset the doctrines of Rousseau, 
barred by the customs officials, percolated but 
slowly into the vast Mexican hinterland. The first 
result was the proletarian revolt of 1810. The lead- 
ers were thorough disciples of Rousseau, their fol- 
lowers motivated equally by égalité and license to 
loot. The rising was put down by the Royal Army 
and an increasing number of Creole landowners. 
Although two of the original proletarian leaders 
were priests (soon unfrocked), the Church was the 
especial object of rebel fury. 

A paradox appeared, neither the first nor the 
last in Mexico’s turbulent history. As the radicals 
were vanquished in Mexico, they rose to power in 
Spain. Thereupon, the Creole class found itself car- 
rying on the revolution it had just suppressed, now 
to save Mexico from radicalism in the mother coun- 
try. Mexican freedom was consummated by Agustin 
de Iturbide, Creole-born General in the service of 
Spain. One of the outstanding Catholic heroes of 
Latin America, his fame has been so thoroughly 
erased from the pages of history by triumphant 
radicals and bigoted non-Catholic foreign his- 
torians, that Professor Quiz might ask in vain the 
name of the man who ruled the third largest nation 
then on earth. 

Peace won, Iturbide offered the Bourbons sanc- 
tuary in Mexico and a native throne. The Duke of 
Palma declined, but the Grand Orient had marked 
Mexico for its own and the scarce-born empire was 
riddled with conspiracy. Iturbide’s very Christian 
treatment of those who betrayed him at the behest 
of a foreign subversive order and his refusal to 
shed more Mexican blood led to his downfall and 
death. Radicalism on the French style had its first 


New World triumph. As, after the destruction of 
the French royalists, the triumphant radicals 
divided into Girondists and Montagnards for pur- 
poses of mutual slaughter; as the Octobrists split 
into Mensheviks and Bolsheviks, the surviving Bol- 
sheviks into Stalinites and Trotskyites, so the Mexi- 
can radicals of 1824 found schism in their ranks. 
York and Scottish rites waged a bloody civil war, 
puppet presidents alternating with dizzying speed, 
the nation the loser. In 1806 the Mexicans had 
grumbled at high taxes under the monarchy; in 
1830 they had fewer safeguards, less money, no 
peace and much higher taxes. Such is the sorry 
history of all radical movements to “throw the 
tyrant out and restore prosperity.” From the wreck 
of radical factional suicide arose the military ad- 
venturer, Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, seven 
times President of Mexico, as Napoleon arose from 
Thermidor and the whiff of grapeshot. 

The revolt of 1810 was proletarian, the counter 
revolution of Iturbide a victory of the extreme 
Right, more royal than the King. The succeeding 
era of chaos was the work of contemporary in- 
tellectuals and Masonic Generals; the poorest 
classes, Mestizo and Indian, had little part, despite 
the individual participation of Guadalupe Victoria 
and Guerrero. Rousseauism had not leavened the 
great Indian masses; the factionalists were in great 
majority townsmen, Mexican middle class and radi- 
cal Spaniards. Nor did the “Rights of Man” spread 
to the aborigines before the Indian Benito Juarez 
overthrew Caucasian administrations with the 
ardent, if short-sighted, aid of the White House. 
The middle-class intellectuals and their uniformed 
confreres were not anxious to share “equality” with 
the Indians. They held firm possession of the per- 
quisites, whatever gold-bedecked figure strutted in 
Chapultepec. 

The Church experienced the vicissitudes of a 
landmark in a swirling tempest. Looted in 1810, it 
traveled Gethsemane during the open ascendancy 
of the Grand Orient, slowly recovered during the 
intermittent periods of calm prior to the arrival 
of Maximilian. At no time, however, was it free of 
attack by pamphleteering and vociferous radicals. 
In 1850, as in 1920, the allegation was the same, the 
objective similarly disguised. The foes of the Church 
cried out against its “colossal wealth’’; their real 
focus of attack was the Faith. As long as the 
majority of Mexicans, and particularly the Indians, 
remained steadfast in the Faith, the expanding 
virus of radicalism was checked. Therefore the 
Church must be destroyed, for not only did it re- 
fuse to bow to the earlier middle-class radicals but 
it refused to cede the spiritual care of the aborigines 
to the missionaries of Marx. The Constitution of 
1857, which confiscated the lands of the Church, 
completely revealed the falsity of the radicals’ pro- 
fessions for, with its wealth gone, the Church re- 
mained the target for the attacks of its ideological 
enemies. 

The Machine Age arrived in Mexico coincident 
with the forty-year rule of Porfirio Diaz. The 
President’s determination to modernize his country 
drove the warfare underground. Diaz permitted no 
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radical intrusion upon his policies which, while they 
ignored social problems largely, were based upon 
peace and work for every citizen. The aged Diaz 
bowed before the storm of 1910, the revolution 
unleashed the pent-up hatreds. The prophets of 
revolt pointed out the Church as the symbol of 
tradition, of the established order, of the peace they 
would have none of, and demanded its destruction. 
Religion was pilloried, mocked; the Indian was told 
that when his village church was burned, the land 
would be divided. Villa broke with Carranza when 
the latter’s south Mexican troops, where radicalism 
had made greater inroads among the proletariat, 
stabled their horses in the churches. The Constitu- 
tion of 1917 and subsequent edicts exiled the 
Church, stole its remaining possessions, killed its 
priests. To admit a belief in the Redeemer was a 
sentence of death. It was the apparent final tri- 
umph of the radicals. The revolution had won; the 
condition of the Mexican people was worse than it 
had been under the “tyrant” Dias. 

Twenty years later, the Church is back, not, to 
be sure, in full freedom, but immovable in its de- 
fense of its mission of mercy and consolation. The 
silent pressure of the Faithful forced the radical 
victors to withdraw from their positions. Here, 
then, is the final defeat of Rousseau, Marx, Lenin; 
in one word, sterility. Radicalism can prosper only 
when the basest of human emotions are in the 
ascendant: envy, jealousy, hatred, greed. An in- 
feriority complex is a necessary adjunct to a radi- 
cal. Wholly negative, a negation of life itself, radi- 
calism cannot long endure against the generous 
qualities with which the soul, however blinded by 
neglect, is endowed. Unless bound to the yoke by 
the Red Army, man will not long suffer a regime 
which forbids him freedom and happiness in this 
world and, furthermore, denies the existence of an- 
other world. 

Still forced to fight for even the vestige of its 
rights, the Church in Mexico is confronted with, 
perhaps, the greatest task in its four-century mis- 
sion. For the radicals, having failed to bankrupt the 
nation spiritually, have effectively destroyed its 
national economy. As Cardenas flounders from mis- 
take to catastrophe, destroying industry and ruin- 
ing commerce, chaos looms ahead. The will-o’-the- 
wisp policies of his even redder advisers, the fana- 
tic determination of the Moscow-trained Vicente 
Lombardo Toledano, force Mexico into the conven- 
tional downward path of states fallen into the hands 
of demagogs. Radical regimes, if unchecked by ex- 
ternal forces, always end in chaos. Those rulers 
who divest themselves of spiritual values shed their 
intelligence likewise. Nor may the apparent suc- 
cess of completely godless men such as Lenin, be 
cited to the contrary. Such careers carry the seeds 
of their destruction; the very violence of their ad- 
vance but clears the way for the inevitable re- 
actions. 

The patriots who will rebuild Mexico, surveying 
the wreckage left by the disciples of “Realism,” 
must select as foundation of their new edifice the 
only stable element in all Mexican history: the 
teachings of the Church. 
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YESTERDAY'S KIDS 
ART KUHL 











THE DICTIONARY gave me the definition. It 
means “a low hollow place.’”’ The word depression, 
I mean. It is interesting to know that. From the 
definition I gather that once upon a time we in the 
United States had a period of economic life that 
was on a plane relatively higher than the one we 
now enjoy. That is an instructive and interesting 
point of history. 

I am not trying to be funny. As a matter of fact, 
I happen to come from that large section of our 
population about which people are always worrying 
so much—youth—and I suddenly realized that I 
really must go to the dictionary if I wanted to find 
out what is the meaning of some of these words 
that you oldsters are always using. For you, the 
words have, I suppose, a definite, practical meaning. 
You have seen the things that you are talking 
about, and so the words are tied up with actual 
events. But you seem to forget that we youngsters, 
the famous “white hopes of the future,” really have 
not witnessed the events about which you are talk- 
ing when you say depression, or prosperity, or pre- 
war levels. We are a new generation—the genera- 
tion for whom the word depression has no real 
meaning. 

Figure it out for yourself. The great boom was 
swinging along nicely from 1926 to 1929. In 1929 
came the crash and the beginning of the great de- 
pression. Well, back in ’26 we who are today twen- 
ty-onesters were skulking along to school and 
worrying about such major economic problems as 
how to save up enough cash to get a bicycle. Back 
in ’29 we were pestering mother and dad for enough 
money to buy ourselves a Boy Scout or-a Girl Scout 
uniform. 

At the age of twelve you are not particularly alert 
to the economic problems of the day. Unless you 
come from a home that is considerably above the 
middle-class level, you have not had any great con- 
tact with wealth in its broader phases. Oh, you may 
have been on the receiving end of a certain allow- 
ance; your clothes may have been a pretty accurate 
mirror of your family’s finances; but you were not 
really aware of money. Not at twelve. And even in 
the upper branches of those whom we call youth— 
those who are today about twenty-five years old— 
they probably have not a very clear mental picture 
of this thing called prosperity because sixteen still 
has not had—in most cases—too close a connection 
with hard cash. 

Now all of this has a very definite connection 
with the problems of this country of ours. If we can 
believe you oldsters, it is the youth of the country 
who must solve the problems of the country. (Per- 
sonally, of course, I have always strongly suspected 
that you kept your fingers crossed when you said 
things like that. But it happens to be true, 
whether or not you believe it.) And youth has an 











entirely new slant on those problems, a slant that 
bears very slight resemblance to yours. 

Every once in a while some newspaper or maga- 
zine bursts forth with an article in which some 
psychologist solemnly assures the listening world 
that youth today wants pretty much the same 
things that youth has always wanted. And that is 
true as far as it goes. The only trouble is that you 
have to watch your definitions. 

Youth today still wants a job, still wants that in- 
definitely definite thing called economic security. 
But we do not think of economic security in the 
same terms in which you think of it. You, for whom 
’26-’29 is still a vivid memory recalled with nostal- 
gia, think in terms of the hundred-dollars-a-week 
position; we think in terms of seventeen-fifty a 
week and a chance for advancement. We have be- 
come so accustomed to running in low gear that low 
gear for us is simply the normal driving gear. 

And that is one of the reasons why we have be- 
come particularly—well, radical is the word you 
use for it, isn’t it? You see, when a man has a 
hundred-dollars-a-week position, he is not going to 
be particularly anxious to go out and change things 
around. The chances are that he is pretty well con- 
tent to string along with the hundred. And even 
after he has lost the position, he can remember 
that once he had it, and he can hope that he will 
get it back again. So, all he will worry about then 
is returning things to that place known as nor- 
malcy. But for youth this—the situation that we 
have today—is normalcy. And when we have bid 
ourselves down to a seventeen-fifty level and still 
cannot manage to locate a job, we are apt to want 
to change things around a little. 

Really, however, you have not much to worry 
about from those of us who do want to change 
them. The youngsters you should worry about are 
those who are not anxious for the change. They 
have become pretty well discouraged about the 
whole business, and they ave quite likely to make 
our much-boasted-of high standard of living a thing 
of distant memory. I know, for I have seen them, 
the college men who come into the world, gloomily 
accept the fact that the world holds no high place 
for them, and settle down to muddling through 
with a what-can-I-do-about-it fatalism. Those are 
the people to worry about. The rest of us need a 
little intelligent guidance in our desire to reform 
a world; those other fellows need a large hunk of 
dynamite. 

Then, too, the radicals have been forced into hav- 
ing a fairly sound outlook on our problems. We are 
materialists, many of us, though the majority of 
young people that I know have a rather firm 
grasp on spiritual principles. In fact, four of my 
best friends are going to become priests, and that 
hardly indicates a materialistic view of life. But 
let us say that the majority of young people, the 
young people I do not know, are materialists. They 
are still not materialists in the money-grabbing 
sense that seems to have been so fashionable in 
the past. They are not accustomed to big money, 
you see, and so they think in terms of reasonably 
comfortable living, of a fair break for themselves 





and the fellow next to them. Persecution always 
seems to produce a certain solidarity in the perse- 
cuted people, and youth has been undergoing a 
subtle form of persecution for a little while. So 
we are really interested in social reform, and we 
are interested in it in terms of the people as a 
whole. Perhaps, in time, we shall lose that; per- 
haps, as soon as we get a job we shall become selfish 
little isolationists. But just at the moment we are 
earnest, if slightly immature, reformers of the 
world at large. 

In a way, this tendency in youth is bad. The 
modern age has pretty well broken down the in- 
dividual, destroyed the individual consciousness and 
responsibility. The value of a person has been by 
and large forgotten. And we youngsters cannot 
even remember what they tell us was the specious 
individualism of the halcyon days of prosperity. 
As a result we are liable to throw in our lot with 
Communism or Fascism, movements in which the 
individual can submerge himself. Unless those of 
you who are running this mess right now do some- 
thing about it, you are going to find yourselves 
with a tremendous number of “joiners” on your 
hand. It is in the American blood anyway. 

And do not think that American traditions are 
going to stop the submerging movement. That is 
foolish precisely because we do not use the terms 
that you people use. Social tradition is a peculiar 
tning, you know, and the only way it can be trans- 
mitted is through constantly renewed applications 
of it. Well, if the terms prosperity and depression 
are mere words so far as we are concerned, the war 
and the period called pre-war are even more vague. 
Back in 1918 there must really have been a great 
many people who believed in democracy, or at 
least liked the sound of the word. But that was 
1918. Today, youth is a post-post-war generation, 
and we know only that period during which de- 
mocracy has been shammed and counterfeited, or 
even discredited. 

You are pretty safe in assuming that we do not 
want war, because blood is a thing that we can 
understand without having seen it shed. You are 
not so safe in assuming that we shall stick to that 
broad generalization known as democratic tradi- 
tions, for traditions are things in which you have 
to be bred—and we of the younger generation were 
not bred in that one. 

But all this just goes back to what I said in the 
beginning. We are not used to your definitions of 
certain words: depression, recession, war—those 
words on which you do so much of our social think- 
ing today—are really not in our vocabulary. Com- 
parative charts, production figures from 1926, rela- 
tive positions of stocks and bonds—these things 
are meaningless for us, for each generation is in one 
sense an absolute. It judges by itself and by the 
length of its memory. 

And so if you do not want this country run in a 
few years by people who will not be talking your 
language, who will not have many if any of your 
ideals, you had better do something now about the 
mess we are in. There is another generation com- 
ing up, and it has a new vocabulary. 
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HOLLYWOOD CAN HELP 
IN SOLVING YOUTH PROBLEMS 


All agencies must build on spiritual foundations 


C. GLYNN FRASER 











HOLLYWOOD is on another spree. With the ad- 
vent, a few years back, of Kingsley’s Dead End, 
and its more widely known and attended movie of 
the same title, the California colony has launched 
another typical strike-while-the-iron’s-hot campaign 
of films based on youth in the city slums. The 
“Dead End Kids,” as they are popularly known, 
have already appeared in three films, two released 
within the last few months, and producers are 
angling for more “suitable’”’ films. 

My particular reason for writing about this seem- 
ingly unimportant event, is one natural to a boys’ 
worker: what effect do such films have on the 
young men and boys who see them? They are en- 
tertaining, but they are entertaining primarily be- 
cause they are exciting and thrilling, and every- 
one likes that sort of thing. Crime School, Re- 
formatory, and The Little Tough Guy, all from the 
same cast, are miniature-gangdom thrillers. The 
typical “big shot,” the stool-pigeon, the fight for 
gang leadership, and the other items making up 
the rat-and-gat era are all there. But—and this is 
quite serious—the newer gangster film does not 
end up with the crime-doesn’t-pay fade out show- 
ing the public enemy biting the dust. In a quite 
disproportionate footage of film, the tough egg gets 
a light sentence, a quick parole, and ends up in a 
blaze of glory—principally because he is sorry for 
what he did. 

An adult may not reason that glory comes from 
crime, but the boy between ten and sixteen might, 
for it does seem that a life of delinquency and crime 
gets one a considerable amount of thrills and good 
times, lots of money, enviable “big shot” power 
and then, after a light punishment, a bright future. 
The fact that this sort of thing happens only in the 
movies (except with great exception) does not oc- 
cur to the members of the gang from X street. 

True it is we need more public education of 
social conditions and of reform schools, prisons, and 
the like; but as a nation we have become fairly 
familiar with the fifteen-billion dollar crime bill 
rung up against the national cash register every 
year, and the various items making up the expendi- 
ture are blatantly splashed across the front pages 
of our newspapers daily. So that, though our 
citizenry may not be up to the minute on the latest 
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in education, social progress, and the like, it does 
know who was kidnaped yesterday and murdered 
this morning. But what we do need is education 
as to how to stop crime and its path-layer, delin- 
quency. 

Some years ago, James Cagney, made a star 
through his performance in Public Enemy, which 
began a long series of horrible gangster films, ap- 
peared in The Mayor of Hell, in which film were 
shown boy-government, club activities, and other 
types of programming which are sound techniques 
of rehabilitation as well as preventives of misedu- 
cation. This picture, being a bit too close upon the 
heels of the gangster era, made no such hit as those 
mentioned earlier in this article, but it was fully 
as good as far as these stories go. Furthermore, 
its premature appearance did not allow for proper 
appreciation by the public, or usual treatment by 
Hollywood directors. It was primarily interesting 
because it was a new departure in films of “real- 
ism.” 

In Bobby Breen’s Make A Wish, there were sev- 
eral opportunities for making use of exéellent boys’ 
activity. As a matter of fact, I went to see the film 
because in the previews of it I was especially in- 
terested in a second or two showing of a scene at 
camp, where a pageant was to be put on. However, 
on witnessing the complete showing, there was 
hardly any more in the film than in the preview 
of it. In other words, the director (or perhaps the 
film-cutter) had either not taken advantage of a 
thoroughly natural opportunity in camp-life (be- 
cause ignorant of camping) or thought it value- 
less—with which idea I’ll deal a little later on. 

In Mind Your Own Business (Charlie Ruggles 
as star) a new angle in crime detection was pre- 
sented attractively and interestingly through the 
assistance of a Los Angeles troop of Boy Scouts, 
and indicated new potentialities of sound boy ac- 
tivity. It is good to learn that, because of the suc- 
cess of this picture, Hollywood producers are col- 
laborating with the national office of the Boy Scouts 
of America to produce authentic Scout activity. 

I have criticized these films (of junior gangster- 
ism) primarily because they do not give propor- 
tionate stress on the constructive side of boy ac- 
tivity. Even for the boy in the slums there are pro- 

















grams of fun and excitement which are legitimate 
and of educational value. By the end of the film, 
these are usually indicated like a “No Smoking” 
sign on a wall. But even above this lack of desir- 
able publicity of possible activity for boys and 
young men, there is lacking completely that most 
necessary of values, and one which is looked upon 
more and more today as definitely essential in all 
character education—religion and religious influ- 
ence. We who know the value of worship and 
spiritual influence in programs of boys’ work, know 
that eventually this necessary requisite will be 
forced into constructive youth work in the field. 
Whether or not it will get to the stage and screen, 
radio and literature, is another question. 

We are praying that the coming film Boys’ Town, 
the story of Father Flanagan’s Nebraska commu- 
nity with a batting average of close to 1000% in 
the matter of taking care of wayward and prob- 
lem boys and young men and making them good 
citizens, will lay stress on the essential of all 
morality, religion. Pat O’Brien, who is to play the 
part of the priest, should be an inspiration, as was 
Spencer Tracy in San Francisco. 

After nine years continuous experience in work 
with young people, in playground and school, in 
boys’ clubs and settlements, in directing activities 
for street-traders (newsboys, bootblacks, junior 
fruit-peddlers) and in government youth programs, 
I am firmly convinced that unless there is a spiri- 
tual side to balance a boys’ work program, so-called 
prevention of delinquency and crime is paper stuff. 
In the vast majority of cases, the boy who goes 
through a youth agency up into worthy citizenship 
would have done so anyway, because such a type 
of boy is the one attracted to wholesome activity 
in the first place. But for the “tough kid” who is 
“kept off the streets” (not a magical phrase) 
merely by belonging to a youth agency, not much 
of lasting value is accomplished. 

The inevitable realization is this: there is need 
for the inculcation of essentially religious concepts 
and precepts: appreciation for and recognition of 
authority, especially the policeman or “copper”; 
respect for private property, whether owned by the 
city, the state, or just “them”; parental respect 
and loyalty; opportunity for knowing good com- 
panions and wholesome reading; and regular at- 
tendance at religious worship. 

This inculcation of such education is unquestion- 
ably a problem. The most logical place for it, the 
school, is farthest from it, if not actually the anti- 
thesis of it, except for Catholic schools and a few 
other strictly denominational educational institu- 
tions. Akin to non-sectarian institutions, is the 
charitable organization, whose boards do not per- 
mit of religious programs because “they will offend 
our donors.” But even closer to the problem is the 
modern socia! worker so powerfully primed with 
professional standing, as discussed in the following 
paragraph. 

Membership in many youth agencies excludes 
the type of boy who really needs help. He is a 
“trouble-maker” and is either expelled from the 
club when “found out,” or not allowed to come 





back the following year after initial registration. 
He is the boy who must find his recreation in the 
corner poolroom and billiard parlor, or who secures 
knowledge and a supply of stories from the taverns, 
inns, and road houses. The educational ladder on 
which he sets his foot when he turns from a youth 
agency, which has no place for him, leads to false 
heights of power and security. 

In many of these agencies there are social work- 
ers who have become like too many of our present- 
day school teachers: working for a salary and wait- 
ing “for something better.’”’ The important influ- 
ence of personal example, the exercise of industry 
and initiative, and of the virtues of patience and 
charity, of toleration and respect, the priceless 
ability (in boys’ work and allied fields it is an ac- 
cident and hardly acquirable) to help individuals— 
these and kindred traits are sadly lacking in a field 
which demands infinitely more than professional 
standing and a few college degrees. Educated lead- 
ership, instead of contributing to the boy in the 
glorious opportunity facing every worker in the 
field, is too often intent on promoting self through 
social agency authority and titular ranks. This lat- 
ter, strange to say, is often more important than 
salary; and it indicates better than anything the 
superficiality with which I am dealing in my state- 
ments above. 

I have tried to analyze this professionalism, and 
have come to the conclusion that the present age 
is permeated with an unrest derived principally 
from insecurity. A nation is a family of two or 
three in the last analysis. Then the father dies, or 
its leadership is lost by reason of conviction, in- 
sanity, or plain inefficiency. The followers are then 
panic-stricken, and “wishfully wait and hope” for 
the time when “things will change.” 

Now the moving picture, through intelligent 
presentation of fun and worthwhile youth activities 
both for adult leaders and boys alike, can do much 
to overcome both the problems herein treated: in- 
sincere leadership and lack of religious activity in 
programs. In films of boys’ work or boys’ life, Hol- 
lywood should utilize the interesting religious 
events, ceremonies, rituals, and the like, available 
in numerous boys’ work programs throughout the 
country. I have in mind, for example, the recent 
Camporee of the Boston Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. His Eminence, Cardinal O’Connell, 
granted permission to Father Roger Imperiale, 
O.F.M., to say a field Mass for some 1,000 Scouts 
of Catholic Faith. Their march to the meadow 
where was constructed a rustic altar, a Commu- 
nion rail of white birch, and the genuflections, rises, 
sittings, reception of Communion, of all these uni- 
formed Scouts was a scene inspirational and good. 
I had it filmed on a sixteen-millimeter movie and 
speak from first-hand knowledge! 

And therein lies the justification (the “selfish 
angle” if you will) for Hollywood. It will sell if used 
intelligently and in due proportion. By such film- 
ing Hollywood can, through its wide contact with 
the nation’s youth, initiate a constructive program 
in citizenship based on moral consciousness, which 
is the only sound code of living. 
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RACKET STRIKES 


NOT often can we agree with the editor of the 
New York Post in his estimate of labor condi- 
tions and labor legislation. But in a recent dis- 
cussion of the troubles of a chain of retail food- 
shops, the editor delivers himself of some remarks 
which labor unions should ponder. 

To describe the case is to tell an old story. A 
union tried to organize the chain by requesting a 
conference with its owners. When the owners de- 
clined, the union picketed the shops, and declared 
that a strike was in progress, although in fact all 
the employes were at their posts. A rival union 
then entered the picture, and the owners hastily 
agreed to confer with the first union. The rival at 
once appealed to the Labor Board under the Wag- 
ner Act, and wrote to inform the owners that they 
had been guilty of an illegal act. 

The Board’s suggestion was an election to fix 
negotiators for collective bargaining. The owners 
and the second union agreed, but the first refused, 
and put its pickets back on the line. At this point, 
the owners asked the Federal court for an injunc- 
tion. Their business in perishable goods was inter- 
fered with, and they needed immediate relief. 

Both unions fought this injunction, but lost in 
the District and in the Federal Court of Appeals. 
Meanwhile, the picketing and the bickering are con- 
tinuing, apparently in defiance of the courts. “Here 
is a perfect example of the kind of case to be set- 
tled by ballot,” remarks the Post, yet because of 
the obstinancy of one union, a company which is 
now anxious to enter into a contract with union 
workers cannot, and is penalized into the bargain. 

The Court of Appeals seems to have held that 
a quarrel between two unions is not a “labor dis- 
pute,” in the meaning of the Wagner Act. It is 
somewhat difficult to accept this ruling. Legal com- 
mentators quarrel among themselves, and while 
such weight of authority as these can give is against 
the Court of Appeals, the question cannot be set- 
tled, except by the Supreme Court. It is fairly 
clear, however, that in this and similar instances 
the Wagner Act fails to avert labor disputes, and 
is powerless to prevent a recalcitrant union from 
actually provoking them. 

Labor’s right to form unions and to bargain col- 
lectively should not be put in peril by legislation 
which, however well meant, is imperfectly framed. 
As the editor observes, Federal labor law should 
include a definition of a legal strike. 

Not every manifestation that calls itself a strike 
can be protected by the right to strike. If every reck- 
less error, every coercive racket, every wild and 


destructive action, can shelter itself behind the right 
to strike, then the right to strike will not last long. 


The point is well taken. To strike is a right, but 
it is a right which sane labor leaders are not anxious 
to exercise, and it can be abused. If amendment 
of the Wagner Act ard of the Norris-LaGuardia 
anti-Injunction Act can suppress the rackets, to 
which the newspaper refers, the unions will do wise- 
ly in demanding suitable changes. 
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DICTATORS 


CONTROL of any branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment by any other branch means the end of gov- 
ernment under the Constitution. Such control nec- 
essarily destroys the Government which began in 
1789, and whoever suggests it attacks the Consti- 
tution. He is a dictator at heart, and he only awaits 
the favorable moment to become a dictator in fact. 
He will, of course, disavow dictatorship; his sole 
motive in usurping authority is the welfare of the 
people. It is an ancient subterfuge. Pleading devo- 
tion to liberty, Napoleon rose to power, and in our 
day, Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin. 


POLITICS AND Cl\ 


PEOPLE in Kansas City spend their money 
freely. This statement comes on the authority 
of a Kansas City newspaper in search of na- 
tional advertisers, and figures are cited to show 
that in per capita expenditures this compara- 
tively small city ranks fifth among American 
municipalities. Miami is first because of the 
number of its wealthy visitors, the newspaper 
explains, and Washington is second because of 
its multitudinous “high-paid Government em- 
ployes.” 

A better reason must be found, for Govern- 
ment employes as a class are not “high paid.” 
Some, the political employes, are in receipt of 
large salaries for which they give in return 
very poor service. But the bulk of the Govern- 
ment’s employes at Washington, some 130,000, 
are in the executive department, and their sti- 
pends are not high. Yet their wages are paid 
promptly, and so are their bills. Tradesmen ex- 
tend credit readily because they know that they 
are safe, since Government employes in the 
civil service receive a small but steady income. 
Couple this fact with the high cost of commodi- 
ties in Washington, and a high per capita ex- 
penditure, allowing few or no savings, is a 
necessary result. 

Hence it is not surprising that Federal civil- 
service employes are eagerly sought by fraudu- 
lent financiers with stock to sell, and also by 
political buccaneers. Only the first of these 
groups is banned by law. The politician has 
nothing to fear. He can exploit defenseless em- 
ployes by levying tribute on their wages, which 
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PECKSNIFF 


LET us have no countenance for benevolent office- 
holders, flaming with love of the people. We want 
no dictatorship, crude or benevolent, but we can 
tolerate least of all the Pecksniffian politician who 
in public praises what in private he aims to destroy, 
who would bind us with silken cords, alleging that 
he alone can safely exercise authority. Nor let us 
flatter ourselves that dictatorship is impossible in 
this country. It is impossible only as long as the 
Constitution is respected, in deed as well as in word. 
Freedom perishes when the Constitution is under- 
mined by flag-waving politicians. 


ND CIVIL SERVICE 


is bad, and he, along with his fellows, can 
form a political bloc, composed of Government 
employes, which is worse. If called to task, he 
will simply remark that he did not know that 
his victims were civil-service employes. After 
that, he will procure from one of the depart- 
ments another list of civil-service employes, 
and issue a new call for tribute. It is fairly 
clear that political gangsters who can extract 
money from Federal employes and indirectly 
control their votes, exercise, like Capone and 
his crew, a power out of proportion to their 
numerical strength. 

For more than sixty years, the fight for a 
real Federal civil-service system has been 
waged. It has not yet been won. The number 
of Federal employes has increased enormously 
since 1933, and the rate of increase will prob- 
ably be even greater in the next few years. 
Politicians approve civil service in theory, and 
break it down in practice. That the “loot sys- 
tem” costs the people more than civil service, 
and gives uniformly poor service, does not 
check political scheming. Unfortunately, the 
facts, so often exposed, do not seem to stir the 
people to demand reform. 

To solicit any Federal civic-service employe 
for funds to be used directly or indirectly for 
political purposes, should be made an offense 
punishable by fine and imprisonment. Should 
the exploitation now prevailing be continued, 
the Federal civic-service system will soon be- 
come what the politicians are trying to make it 
—a corrupt political bloc. 


THE DIES INVESTIGATION 


TESTIMONY offered by John P. Frey indicates 
that the House Committee, which is investigating 
“un-American activities” in this country, has im- 
portant work before it. Mr. Frey charges that Com- 
munists are working with considerable success in 
both the major parties, that they control certain 
Federal officials, and believe that they can “push 
President Roosevelt and the Administration more 
to the left,” that they occupy a large number of 
key positions in the C.I.0O., and finally, that these 
Communist movements are financed from Moscow. 

Most of these charges are not new. It has long 
been known that Communists, concealing their real 
purposes, have been active in the political parties 
and in labor organizations. Undoubtedly, they hope 
to secure by indirection what they could never ob- 
tain by direct action, and it seems to be unfortu- 
nately true that they have reaped a large measure 
of success with the labor unions affiliated with the 
C.I.0. For the charges that they control certain 
Federal officials, and that they are subsidized from 
Moscow, no proof has yet been given. Mr. Frey 
professes to have that proof. It is incumbent upon 
the Committee to examine Mr. Frey’s evidence with 
care, and if it is genuine, to recommend suitable 
legislation to deal with unlawful Communist cam- 
paigns. 

It will be admitted that Mr. Frey’s position lends 
weight to his charges. “As a man who has held 
office in the trade-union movement for forty-two 
years, and has a little respect for himself,” he told 
the Committee, “I would not come here with any 
document unless I was absolutely convinced of its 
authenticity.” In support of his testimony, Mr. 
Frey quotes from a report on a meeting last May 
in New York of the leading Communists in the 
United States. Most of these Communists had just 
returned from a meeting of Communists in Paris 
at which plans for the party in the United States 
had been discussed. The action of Communists who 
had been elected as Democrats in the State of 
Washington was app.oved, and it was suggested 
that similar action could be taken in other States, 
particularly in Wisconsin and Minnesota where the 
Republican party was said to nurture a “left-wing”’ 
element. 

It is well to observe that Mr. Frey does not in- 
clude the C.I.0. among Communist-controlled agen- 
cies, and we agree with him that probably a large 
majority of its members are opposed to Commu- 
nism. But it is undoubtedly true that far too many 
of its officials are either Communists or openly in 
sympathy with doctrines imported from Moscow. 
Unless this infiltration of Communism is checked, 
we believe that the C.I.O. is doomed. It is almost 
incredible that John L. Lewis, a keen critic when 
he wishes to be, is unable to realize that there can 
be nothing in common between an atheistic and 
anti-American philosophy on which the most tyran- 
nical State known to history has been founded, and 
a movement formed to protect the rights of the 
American wage-earner. 
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If Mr. Lewis’s associates at Washington cannot 
bring him to his senses, that task may fall to Con- 
gress after the Dies Committee has concluded its 
investigations. It has long been our opinion that 
labor unions should be left free from Federal co- 
ercion, as far as this may be possible, and pro- 
tected against undue Federal favor, which will be 
for them the kiss of death. But unless they break 
all ties with Communism Federal intervention may 
become necessary. 


IN DIXIE 


UNEXPECTEDLY, the National Emergency Coun- 
cil has submitted its report on the South. Perhaps 
its findings would appeal more forcibly had the re- 
port opened with a sketch of the so-called “Recon- 
struction” period. For the policy of the Government 
during that reign of terror was hardly less destruc- 
tive of Southern progress than the War itself. 

The War had ground the seed-corn of the South, 
as Lee wrote, leaving a nation of old people, sub- 
ject to dastardly persecution, and of children who 
grew to manhood hating the Northern oppressor. 
Financially, the South was desperate. Its railroads 
were twisted streaks of rusted iron, its few fac- 
tories were in ruins, and weeds grew in its once 
fertile fields. All was lost, but hope and courage. 
What the people could do, they did. They went back 
to their homes and farms to struggle against des- 
titution, and to wait for a better day. For them that 
day never came, and it dawned upon few of their 
children, for in the meantime, the North’s ready 
capital moved into the South, and the profits flowed 
back, leaving its traces in slave-wages for Southern 
workers and in mortgaged farms. 

Politically, the condition of the South was no 
better. A fatuous policy at Washington which freed 
the slave and then left him to starve, disfranchised 
the only men who could have saved the South. By 
the time the franchise had been restored, Northern 
hatred had established the Democratic party in 
power, exposing the South to all the disadvantages 
of a one-party section. Not until the compromise- 
accession of Hayes to the Presidency was the Con- 
stitution allowed to operate in the South. In the 
life of a people, sixty years is a brief period, and 
the marvel is not that the South today is poor, but 
that it survives. What the South now needs the 
South can supply—an agricultural program, for at 
present it cannot feed itself, plans for the develop- 
ment of its natural resources, and plans for better 
schools. 

Rich in natural resources, but richer in a spirit 
that lived through the War and the Reconstruction 
period, the South is certain to exercise in future a 
wider influence than it has wielded in recent years. 
If it has its peculiar social, political and economic 
problems, it has the courage to work for a solution. 
But the South will never find its salvation in sub- 
sidies from Washington. No people can be saved, 
except by its own exertions. The people that has 
lost its initiative, its independence, its self-reliance, 
has lost its soul. 
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THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


LAX Catholics will not appreciate the Gospel for 
tomorrow (Saint Luke x, 23-37) if by some chance 
they read or hear it. For in this Gospel, Our Divine 
Lord affirms the fundamental law of the spiritual 
life, which is the law of the love of God with our 
whole heart, with our whole soul, with all our 
strength, and with all our mind. 

To love God does not mean that tender emotion 
is stirred in our hearts, as often as we think of 
Him. Love is in the will, and while it is true that 
with some great saints, this love of God took pos- 
session of them so completely that it moved their 
emotional nature, to think that love of God is some- 
thing that we must feel, would be a serious error. 
To love God means that we wish to love Him, that 
we prefer Him to all, that we strive to be more 
closely united with Him through grace, that we 
avoid at any cost whatever may offend Him. 

In stating this great law, Our Lord gives us a 
test which will show whether or not our love is 
genuine. Do we love our neighbor? Are we willing 
to help him in his spiritual or temporal distress, 
even with inconvenience to ourselves, or with real 
sacrifice? Do we interpret “neighbor” too narrow- 
ly, so that it excludes all save those who are near 
and dear to us by the ties of blood or friendship? 
What of those whom “we do not like”? Briefly, do 
we love our neighbor as ourselves? Then, to show 
how the test can be applied, Our Lord tells the 
famous story of the wounded Jew and the Good 
Samaritan. 

Someone has well and wittily said that there are 
plenty of Good Samaritans who forget the wine, 
the oil, the purse, and the Jew. They are full of 
love for their neighbor, as long as he has his health 
and his comfortable bank-account. But they lose 
this love, as soon as he loses his health and his 
money. They shy away, when they suspect they 
may be asked for help, and, of course, they never 
volunteer any. This is a tough world, they say, and 
a man has enough to do to take care of himself. 
Like the priest and the levite, they pass on, assur- 
ing themselves that an ambulance will shortly be 
on hand to take the Jew to the hospital at the ex- 
pense of the county. 

That was not the Good Samaritan’s conduct. He 
did not even know the wounded Jew. He might 
have felt that he had no cause to love him, since 
to the Samaritan the Jew was an alien in race and 
religion. But he was also a human being, this Jew, 
and therefore a “neighbor,” whom he was bound 
in charity to help. 

Every human being, no matter what his race, 
religion, or condition may be, is our “neighbor.” 
We must love him as ourselves, and we shall love 
him, if our love of God is genuine. That is the 
substance of Our Lord’s teaching. To keep this dif- 
ficult law, we must overcome our indifference, our 
prejudices, our enmities, and nature must be made 
to yield to grace. Only by our love of God shall we 
be made worthy of citizenship in the kingdom of 
God. But if we do not love our neighbor, we do not 
love God. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. Over an_ international 
hook-up Secretary Hull broadcast a seven-point 
plan for world peace. The growing disregard for 
international law threatens “the very foundations 
of our civilization,” he declared. Mr. Hull made only 
parenthetical reference to “our traditional policies 
of non-entanglement,” while emphasizing the con- 
tention that the United States could not remain 
aloof from troubles in other countries. . . . On the 
third anniversary of the Social Security Act, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in a national broadcast promised 
further expansion of the Act to include “all those 
who need its protection.” . . . The National Emerg- 
ency Council, in a sixty-page report, declared that 
though the South is rich in real and potential 
wealth, numerous drawbacks keep it still the “Na- 
tion’s No. 1 Economic Problem.” The average in- 
come in the South in 1937 was $314; in the remain- 
ing part of the country it was $604, the report re- 
vealed. Absentee ownership, disadvantageous 
freight rates, high-tariff policies were listed as some 
of the causes. . . . President Roosevelt urged the 
defeat of two more Democrats, Senator Millard 
Tydings, of Maryland, and Representative John J. 
O’Connor, of New York. Replying to the Presiden- 
tial blast, Mr. O’Connor said: “The President saw 
fit to quote from an editorial in a newspaper long 
since regarded as communistic (The New York 
Post), and said: ‘You can interpret this as coming 
from me.’ Like Senator George, I accept the chal- 
lenge.” In Georgia, Senator George also marked for 
“purging” called on the voters to fight against “‘one- 
man control of the Democratic party.” 


THE Dres INVESTIGATION. Before the _ special 
House Committee inquiring into un-American ac- 
tivities, charges of Nazi propaganda in the nation 
were presented. .. . Congressman Mason, member 
of the Dies Committee, charged eight highly placed 
Federal officials with membership in the American 
League for Peace and Democracy, a Communist 
organization. The Administration officials named by 
Mr. Mason are: Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
Oscar Chapman; Chief of the Forest Service, F. A. 
Silcox; Assistant Administrator of the R. E. A., 
H. Lambertson; Administrator of the R. E. A., 
John Carmody; Director of the Woman’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, Mary Anderson; Chief of 
the Public Land Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Robert Marshall; Alice Barrows of the 
Office of Education; and D. W. Smythe, of the Cen- 
tral Statistical Bureau. . . . Homer L. Chaillaux, 
Americanism director of the American Legion, 
testified that the Workers Alliance, largely made up 
of WPA workers, is controlled by the Communist 
party. “In other words,” queried Chairman Dies, 
“public funds are being used to further communism 





in this country?” “That is true,” responded Mr. 
Chaillaux, “ . . . the Communists are playing the 
WPA to the limit.” Among the organizations char- 
acterized by Mr. Chaillaux as connected with the 
Communist party were: the Workers Alliance, the 
National Congress for Unemployment and Social 
Insurance, the International Labor Defense, the 
American League for Peace and Democracy, the 
American Student Union and the American Youth 
Congress. . . . Edward F. Sullivan, investigator for 
the Dies Committee, declared an “outstanding of- 
ficial” of the Labor Department was advising, in- 
structing and protecting Harry Bridges, C.LO. 
West Coast leader, to prevent the deportation of 
Bridges. “Evidence tends to show that all phases of 
radical and communistic activities are rampant 
among the studios of Hollywood,” Mr. Sullivan said. 
John P. Frey, vice president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, told the Committee that Com- 
munists hold many key positions in the C.L.O. He 
charged the La Follette Senate Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee worked in close cooperation with Commu- 
nists. Mr. Frey informed the Committee the Com- 
munist party sought to push President Roosevelt 
further to the Left, to penetrate both major po- 
litical parties, planned to support Governor Earle 
of Pennsylvania. 


SPAIN. A serious internal crisis arose in the Loy- 
alist ranks when two cabinet ministers resigned in 
a dispute over the militarizing of war industries. 
The deeper issue of backing Dr. Negrin in prosecut- 
ing the war seemed behind the quarrel, which was 
settled temporarily by two new appointments... . 
Nationalist troops reached the borders of Ciudad 
Real Province, a Loyalist stronghold since the start 
of the war, as they pushed their campaign through 
Spain’s richest mining district. Two columns drove 
toward the Almaden mercury mines. Forces under 
General Queipo de Llano struck out east of Cabaza 
del Buey, captured earlier by his troops, and pushed 
through Badajoz Province to the limits of Ciudad 
Real. Another force, closing in from the northwest, 
drove through Valdecaballeros to the Guadiana 
River. . . . General Franco, it was reported, agreed 
“in principle” to pay compensation for British ships 
bombed by his planes when the attack is proven by 
the London Foreign Office to have been deliberate. 
... After the capture of important positions in the 
Sierra de Pandos, southeast of Gandesa, Nationalist 
artillery inflicted heavy punishment on Loyalist 
forces in the Ebro sector. Virtually all communica- 
tions across the Ebro between Loyalist forces on the 
left and right banks were cut. . . . Ernst Toller, 
exiled German poet and dramatist, was in Barcelona 
planning a campaign in America and Europe to 
obtain food for Spain. Herr Toller said the drive 
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would parallel that run by Herbert Hoover for 
World War relief in Belgium. . . . The Madrid sector 
of the Popular Front endorsed the American writer 
Waldo Frank as a “a good friend of the Spanish Re- 
public,” in refutation of charges that Frank is a 
Trotskyist. . . . Santiago Mendez de Vigo, first 
Spanish Ambassador to Japan from General Fran- 
co, left for his post predicting the Nationalists 
would win in three months. 


ITALY. Charges that, despite official French de- 
nials, France is again sending help in arms, am- 
munition and men to the Spanish Loyalists ap- 
peared in the press, which has unleashed an attack 
against what it terms “the alarmist maneuvers of 
Paris and London Bolshevist circles.” . . . Musso- 
lini harangued troops after reviewing their maneu- 
vers and expressed the conviction that war is ap- 
proaching. He called for preparedness against the 
inevitable, saying that “to harbor illusions would be 
folly and not to prepare would be a crime.” Prepar- 
ation means something very special in Italy: the 
ability to strike swiftly and decisively and not to 
allow conflicts to become wars of attrition. Such a 
military theory corresponds to the conditions of 
Italy, which “is rich in men of intelligence and dar- 
ing more than in iron, gold and oil.” It is a theory, 
the Premier declared, in direct contrast with that 
of “the demoplutocracies,” which, being rich in the 
war materials necessary for staging a prolonged 
war, favor a war of attrition. 


Russia. With surprising frankness Finance Com- 
missar Arseny Zvereff admitted that there is chaos 
in his country’s finance, which he attributed, not to 
treason, but to incompetence. . . . All was quiet on 
the Siberian front, pending completion of negotia- 
tions, which met several snags. Casualty lists re- 
ported that the Russians lost 236 dead and 611 
wounded, whereas Japan lost 600 dead and 2,500 
wounded. . . . Ivan Terentievitch Golyakoff, one- 
time shepherd, was elected president of the Soviet 
Supreme Court. . . . Russian officials greeted Colonel 
and Mrs. Lindbergh, who landed at Moscow. 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR. Concentration of Chinese 
troops for the defense of the key city of Hankow has 
resulted in the stationing of an army of more than 
a million men in the district. To back up the army, 
extensive mobilization of civilians and resources 
was being carried out. Civilians have been formed 
into auxiliary corps for transport, first aid, com- 
munications, propaganda and labor services, and 
special stores of supplies laid in for a long struggle. 
. .. Japanese bombers killed more than 400 in one 
of several raids on the city of Wuhan in preparation 
for the Hankow drive. . . . Japan was reported pro- 
moting internal strife in Shanghai. Inflammatory 
leaflets were dropped over the International Settle- 
ment by enemy planes. . . . Three train wrecks have 
been reported along the Peiping-Hankow Railway 
as the result of the activities of Chinese guerillas. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. Jittery from repeated war scares, 
Britain warmly welcomed the speech of Secretary 
Hull, which was interpreted as raising a danger 
sign against German ambitions in Central Europe. 
Throughout the uncertainties provoked by dictator- 
ships, Britain has looked to the United States as a 
possible partner. Press and pulpit are increasingly 
laudatory toward the United States and recently it 
was hinted that it might be a good idea to have 
King George tour America. . . . London was the 
object of a blast by Australian officials, one of whom, 
W. M. Hughes, termed the Dominions Office as 
obsolete as a muzzle-loading rifle or a hansom cab. 
...A charge that Lord Rothermere’s papers were 
encouraging German invasion of Czechoslovakia 
was made by Wickham Steed, former editor of The 
Times. . . . London professed itself unmoved by the 
spectacle of Reich maneuvers on a grand scale, 
though it was admitted that Europe is moving into 
a period of intensified German pressure on the 
southeast and, consequently, a period of increasing 
tension and anxiety among all Germany’s neighbors. 


GERMANY. Officially termed “maneuvers in small 
units,” the German fall military maneuvers were 
responsible for a big scare, since they were accom- 
panied by seemingly extraordinary measures in- 
volving the enlistment of both reserves and civilian 
auxiliaries. At least half a million were called out. 
The first two weeks were expected to be devoted to 
fundamentais, with the operations reaching a peak 
by the middle of September. . . . In a general clean- 
up of the former Austrian Civil Service to root out 
non-sympathizers with the regime, five judges were 
removed in the Graz area. . . . German stock trans- 
actions, which have been going down since the 
middle of April, suffered another serious slump, 
with the war scare held as responsible. . . . Germany 
rejoiced over the flight of the Brandenburg, re- 
named Condor, a German commercial plane which 
flew to New York and back. The return trip over 
the Atlantic was made in 19 hours and 54 minutes. 


FRANCE. Official quarters minimized the German 
maneuvers, holding that the break-down of motor- 
ized units in the invasion of Austria and other 
factors made them necessary for purely technical 
reasons. They said that the construction of the 
Siegfried Line, which is being pushed with the ut- 
most vigor, has ii some ways modified the whole 
German war plan. They interpret this to mean that 
Germany has decided to adopt a defensive policy 
in the West, in the event of war. The decision makes 
necessary a test of men and equipment to conform 
to the revised plans. . . . Police held three Nazi fliers 
who made a forced landing in the heart of the 
Maginot Line zone. . . . In retaliation for a similar 
measure applied a week ago by Italy, the French 
Foreign Office suspended authorization for French 
naticnals to travel in Italy. Citizens were informed 
that they would not be allowed to visit Italy without 
proving that they had important business or other 


pressing reasons. 











MONEY, AT LAST 


EDITOR: With the publication of Lawrence Lu- 
cey’s article, Jefferson’s Declaration of Financial 
Independence, AMERICA has, at last, opened its 
pages to a discussion of the basic fault in our eco- 
nomic system. Our Government does not issue our 
money, nor is the amount of issue based upon the 
wealth and productive capacity of the nation. For 
both these reasons, money is not regulated to pro- 
mote the welfare of the nation. 

Ever since I became a subscriber to AMERICA 
(July, 1936), I have been looking for articles on 
this subject. My disappointment was complete up 
until this last issue. Up to then, as I remember it, 
the only reference to money in AMERICA took the 
turn of saying that if the Government continued 
its policy of lending, the tax burden would become 
excessive. True as that statement was, it was not 
touching the crux of the money question. If it was 
necessary for the restoration of economic activity 
that the Government put eighteen billions of dollars 
into circulation, those billions should have been 
printed by the Government, instead of permitting 
the banking system to go through the “book entry” 
appearance of lending the Government money 
which the banks did not possess. Had the eighteen 
billion been paid out in the form of Government- 
printed money they would still be in circulation, 
promoting the exchange of goods. As it is now, the 
eighteen billion dollars worth of credit entries are 
being cancelled out of existence by payments with 
real money that was already in existence. Soon 
nothing will be left to show for the eighteen billions 
of borrowing except dormant Government bonds 
collecting interest. 

There is no publication to whose coming I look 
forward with so much eagerness as to AMERICA. 
It is so Catholic in the principles it applies to every 
subject that always it is instinctively correct in its 
analysis and in its conclusions. Only, up to now, 
it seemed, you were afraid to tackle the money 
question. But once you tackled it, you were as cor- 
rect there as in everything else. Keep it up. 

For, no matter what principles or projects we 
promote to better our economic condition, we will 
only be putting patches on a rotten cloth unless 
first we rectify the money situation. No one can 
produce unless he has money, no one can buy un- 
less he has money. All economic activity is essen- 
tially dependent upon an adequate and equitable 
flow of money. Unless real money flows through 
the right channels and in the right amounts, every 
other phase of economic life must be in disorder. 

It takes courage to lay bare the facts which 
explain how our money now comes into being and 
how it ought to come into being. Those who now 
control the output of money will fight to retain 


CORRESPONDENCE 















their unjust privilege. And they will have to fight 
with foul means, for their privilege cannot be de- 
fended in justice. Nor will the discussion of money 
place the history of our Government and our legis- 
lature in any too glorious a light. But the discus- 
sion raiust come. 

And very quickly proper credit should be given 
to those in our country and in England who 
pioneered in this line of discussion: Gertrude Coo- 
gan, Father Coughlin and others in our country, 
and an Englishman whose name is Hollis. 

Reading on the subject, it is best to begin with 
Miss Coogan’s Money Creators. Its wealth of data 
on our monetary history will interestingly and 
shockingly convince every reader that our money 
is surely not being created in the manner that it 
ought to be. The Englishman’s book is the deep- 
est and most comprehensive study of high finance 
in its international aspects. When these books have 
convinced a man that he had known nothing about 
money (and they will) then the simple and clear 
answers in Father Coughlin’s Money: Questions and 
Answers will be a welcome source of personal edu- 
cation. 


Mora, Minn. Rev. W. G. BirK 


RE BERNANOS 


EDITOR: I am in receipt of the following letter 

from the Bishop of Majorca, and believe that it 

should be shared with your readers: 
HONORED SIR: On account of the difficulties 
of communication between this Island and the 
American and European continents, I have not 
been able until today to have the honor of 
receiving your esteemed letter of June 24 for 
which, from the bottom of my heart, I am very 
grateful. 

If I had received it previously, I could not 
have understood its contents, because only 
since July 7 have I become acquainted with 
the book by Georges Bernanos, a Frenchman 
hostile to Spain, who returns the hospitality 
received in Majorca by calumniating the good 
Majorcans, and especially myself. By the letter 
of July 9, His Eminence Cardinal Hinsley, 
Archbishop of Westminster, deigned to ask me 
for dates and information so that an answer 
could be given to an important English review 
The New Statesman, which has made public 
the falsehoods and insults of Bernanos, and 
ideas suspect from the point of view of ortho- 
doxy. 

He is a man who leads in Majorca anything 
but an edifying life. Though he was a bitter 
anti-Fascist, he had his son’s name set down 
in the Falange so he could acquire damaging 
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information; but the latter, on going to the 
Madrid front, and his procedure having been 
discovered, to prevent his being shot, he was, 
thanks to the intervention of a Majorcan, Mr. 
Antonio de Zayas, sent to the Frerich border 
to prevent him from returning to Spain. 

I hope that the English publication will get 
into your hands and then you will know the 
full proof about my humble person. You ad- 
dressed your letter to Dr. Domenech Valle; he 
is no longer Bishop of Majorca, since his ap- 
pointment as Archbishop of Saragossa in 1925. 
In 1930, while Bishop of Barcelona, I was sent 
here as Archbishop-Bishop of Majorca, and not 
of Majorca-Iviza, because since 1927 Iviza 
(Ebusus) constitutes a separate diocese. 

While thanking you once again most cor- 
dially, I have the honor of presenting this ex- 
pression of my highest consideration, 

Your humble servant, 
Dr. JOSEPH MIRALLES SBERT 
Archbishop-Bishop of Majorca. 
This letter from so distinguished a witness should 
discredit the Bernanos stories. 


Albany, N. Y. W. P. B. 


TRUTH IN TIME 


EDITOR: In last Sunday’s issue of the Chicago 
Tribune there appeared a graphic article, accom- 
panied with vivid posters, on How They Saved the 
Alcazar! by David Darrah. It was written from 
Burgos where Darrah is apparently learning a few 
things. 

For the first time in all these heartbreaking 
months, the general public is presented with a sym- 
pathetic and accurate account of what actually 
happened in that sublime resistance by loyal Span- 
iards—“loyal” to the traditions and honor of their 
country. Although, thanks to AMERICA, and to 
other Catholic journals (the old Commonweal that 
Michael Williams edited among them) such facts 
have long been available to those who impartially 
sought the truth concerning what has been happen- 
ing in Nationalist Spain, it is illuminating and comi- 
cally tragic to note how our paid press is at last 
reluctantly forced to concede what history will 
substantiate. 

How slowly the press of America is awaking to 
what is really transpiring in Spain! Time is always 
on truth’s side. 


Chicago, Il. LILLIAN BROWN-OLF 


HOLLYWOOD'S CRIME 


EDITOR: I am fulfilling a sad duty, my duty, how- 
ever, when I acquaint you of the following. I trust 
you will bring it to the knowledge of all the readers 
of your paper. I have been laboring here for thirty 
years. 

As you are doubtless aware, some excursioners 
from the United States have chosen Surinam, or 
Dutch Guiana, as the end of their trip. Certainly, 
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we still have here naked savages, or half-heathens, 
such as the bush-Negroes, descendants of former 
slaves who fled to the bushes and there formed 


their own independent company. 

Hollywood (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) has also 
heard of these “children of the woods.” During the 
past few weeks, a few filmmakers have been busy 
here collecting “precious and valuable” material 
with which to treat America and the rest of the 
world. Should we take it badly? The Hollywood 
people chose a Negro village on the borders of civil- 
ization, near the town of Paramaribo, having 50,000 
souls, nearly all baptized and through school-edu- 
cation brought to a certain point of civilization. 
The village of naked Negroes was short of men 
and women to take part in the different dances 
(among which were beastly ones). Therefore, civil- 
ized town-people, suffering poverty, were hired for 
one dollar a day. When there is work, half a dollar 
may be earned. There they take off their civilized 
clothes and return to their native state. 

There is a Roman Catholic mission school near 
that village. Most of the children are baptized and 
have received Holy Communion. These children 
were compelled by the chief of the village to join 
in the dances, both immoral and idolatrous. Holly- 
wood’s dollar demolishes what the Christian dollar 
has built up. 

When the Missionary visited the place and the 
school, a quarter of an hour’s distance from the 
village, the number of attendants in the church was 
none, and such a hellish noise was made by the 
Negroes, who for one dollar a day were brought 
from their civilized state to the “native’’ one, that 
the priest had to leave with a broken heart. 

In this way Hollywood “helps” civilization at 
home in the U. S. A., in the whole world, and in 
the missionland. 

Poor American dollar! What have you on your 
conscience, if there be any at Hollywood? 

I have uttered the wish, perhaps not Christian, 
that the airplane with films and operators may 
fall in the sea. I repeat our Saviour’s words: “Woe 
to him who scandalizes one of these little ones; 
it were better that a millstone be hung round 
his neck, and he be thrown in the depth of the sea.” 

Paramaribo, Surinam J. Mois, C.S.S.R. 


PAGE FATHER COUGHLIN 


EDITOR: I was truly dumbfounded in reading 
Jefferson’s Declaration of Financial Independence, 
(July 30) to see how Lawrence Lucey was able to 
write two complete pages on the matter, reproduc- 
ing almost word for word all the theories for which 
Father Coughlin has been fighting heart and soul 
for these last ten years, without so much as men- 
tioning his name, even hinting that he exists. 

Where has Mr. Lucey been all these years? Is it 
ignorance? Could it be something else? 

The Editor commenting says: “If Jefferson had 
had his way, where would we be?” Hamilton had 
his, and look where we are now! 


Quebec, Canada N. O. L. 
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ROY CAMPBELL: 
POET OF DISDAIN 


ALFRED BARRETT, S.J. 








WHEN the reporters, the photographers and the 
news-reel men congregated around the besieged 
Alcazar of Toledo to watch the dynamite explode, 
the hope seized me that there might be a poet 
among the observers. And there was. Roy Camp- 
bell, according to the. London Tablet, was in Toledo 
for the eveiits of July and August, 1936, and was 
received into the Church there shortly after. He 
has since celebrated the rising of General Franco 
in a long and as yet unpublished poem, A Legionary 
Speaks, and has matched the Oxford intellectuals 
in the International Brigade by fighting for that of 
which he writes. 

Here is his apostrophe to Toledo, one of a num- 
ber of lyrics written after the summer fighting 
there: 

Toledo, when I saw you die 

And heard the roof of Carmel crash, 

A spread-wing phoenix from its ash 
The Cross remained against the sky! 
With horns of flame and haggard eye 
The mountain vomited with blood, 

A thousand corpses down the flood 
Were rolled gesticulating by, 

And high above the roaring shells 

I heard the silence of your bells 
Who've left these broken stones behind 
Above the years to make your home, 
And burn, with Athens and with Rome, 
A sacred city of the mind. 


This is considerably less explicit, less violent— 
and more poetical—than other of his Spanish War 
poems, for in La Mancha and The Carmelites of 
Toledo the soldier gets the better of the poet and 
Mr. Campbell is more angry than exalted. But even 
there it is an anger directed not against men but 
against barbarism, an anger common to his mess- 
mates, Moors and Legionaries and the great 
mingled armies of conscripts and volunteers, for 


. .. All the land’s a search to find the Cross, 
By nothing more asserted than its loss 
That towers like midnight and out-roars the sea. 


The personal history of Roy Campbell makes it 
no matter for surprise that he should fight with 
Franco. Geoffrey Stone, writing in the American 
Review for December, 1936, calls him a “romantic 
paradox,” a poet who “wears proudly the outmoded 


garments of romanticism and speaks in the loud 
tones of its lusty youth, rather than in the tired 
whimper of its sick old age.” When the fashion in 
poetry is to be cryptic or pseudo-metaphysical or 
tractarian, Roy Campbell is at pains to make his 
meanings clear as “a black stallion on a field of 
snow.” And the chances are that he will depict him- 
self astride that stallion; for having been a cow- 
puncher, a bull-fighter and a sailor, he is pleased to 
assume the equestrian attitude, the he-man ar- 
rogance of posture that poetry has relinquished to 
Hollywood since the death of Rupert Brooke. 

I remember seeing, some years since, a profile of 
Roy Campbell that might serve for a photo of the 
celluloid Robin Hood, Errol Flynn. Mr. Flynn, it 
will be recalled, did some Spanish fighting of his 
own for the Loyalists and was wounded—on paper. 
That particular publicity stunt was unmasked, 
though Errol Flynn, like Roy Campbell, is swash- 
buckler enough to enjoy handling his boat in a 
heavy blow. But with the “arts” so vociferous for 
causes and so many chips on the shoulders of 
so many Hemingways, I hardly think it repre- 
hensible for a Catholic poet to seem aggressively 
masculine. It will, at least, make easier the teach- 
ing of poetry to football players. 

Roy Dumachie Campbell was born in 1902 at 
Durban, South Africa. His autobiography, Broken 
Record, reveals that he joined the infantry at fif- 
teen, spent a short time at Oxford, returned home 
to edit a monthly, which was abandoned after a 
row, married at twenty; and that he has been vari- 
ously a hunter of big game, a poacher in Wales, a 
Shakespearean lecturer, a cattle-herder in the 
South of France, a matador and the owner of a 
fleet of fishing boats. He is the author of eight 
books. His muscular grip on metaphor is shown in 
all of them, from The Flaming Terrapin to Mith- 
raic Emblems. 

For a long time I knew only one poem by Roy 
Campbell and I still think it to be his best. It is 
called Choosing a Mast; one must go back to Catul- 
lus’ lyric on his yacht to match the pride and the 
profusion of imagery with which a poet giorifies his 
boat. “This mast, new-shaved, through whom I rive 
the ropes says she was once an oread of the slopes.” 
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It is a pine that he chooses, a resined pine whose 
young thews are welded by live amber, for 

. .. When in long hexameters the west 

Rolled his grey surge, the forest for his lyre, 

It was the pines that sung us to our rest, 

Loud in the wind and fragrant in the fire, 

With legioned voices swelling all night long, 

From Pelion to Provence, their storm of song. 
Because of his debt to the pines, he wants to set 
one dryad free, “no longer to the wind a rooted 
foe”; he envisages his forest nymph as a coursing 
Diana: 

My pine shall be the archer of the gale, 

While on the bending willow curves the sail, 

From whose great bow the long keel shooting home 

Shall fly, the feathered arrow of the foam. 

The obvious complaint to be made against Mr. 
Campbell is that his Byronic pose and his gymnastic 
muse, with its facility for imagery, make his work 
verge on the rhetorical. His images, however, are 
not static like those of the wearisome Swinburne, 
but dynamic like those of Shelley. Besides, he is 
capable of tenderness and restraint, as in the dedi- 
cation of one book, Adamastor, to Mary Campbell: 

Sweet sister, through all earthly treasons true, 

My life has been the enemy of slumber; 

Bleak are the waves that lash it, but for you 

And your dear faith, I am a locked lagoon 

That circles with its jagged reef of thunder 

The calm blue mirror of the stars and moon. 

As for his imagery, if it be a poet’s aim that he 
should “with a flashing pen harpoon terrific meta- 
phors of speed,” he can be easily forgiven such 
occasional lapses into athleticism as 

The body tigered with blue straps of muscle, 

The limbs that spring resilient to the tussle— 
especially when, as in a later book, Flowering 
Reeds, he shows a predilection for the muted half- 
tones of the secret muse. 

But Mr. Campbell’s chief talent is for polemics. 
In an age when every partisan cause has its laure- 
ate, when Auden, Rukeyser, MacLeish, Millay and 
others have let their verse degenerate into Com- 
munist propaganda, Mr. Campbell is, perhaps, the 
most powerful counter-irritant to arise since Ches- 
terton and Belloc. He is an excellent hater. He 
believes that 


A poet of his own disdain is born 
And dares among the rabble to emerge... . 


But, up until now, Mr. Campbell has not been a 
true révolté; because, as Louis Bonnerot has 
pointed out, he has not had any real foes, as Pope 
had, or any serious griefs, as had D. H. Lawrence. 
Catholicism will supply him with both. Already his 
claim to be truth’s matador, or, like his pet cobra, 
to be able “to hiss the hair of men erect because my 
lips are venomous with truth,” has been substanti- 
ated as the Barcelona barbarians have given him 
objects worthy of his disdain. 

His is a wit that crackles and flares. The satirical 
quatrain he wrote on certain effete novelists is well- 
known: 

You praise the firm restraint with which they write. 

I’m with you there, of course: 


They use the snaffle and the curb all right, 
But where’s the bloody horse? 


He hates the Georgian era of English smugness, 
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devoted to it an entire book, The Georgiad, and has 
this to say about its printed effusions: 

The publishers put on their best apparel 

To sell the public anything it wants— 

A thousand meek soprano voices carol 

The loves of homosexuals and plants. 

The English muse her annual theme rehearses 

To tell us birds are singing in the sky. 

Only the poet slams the door and curses 

And all the little sparrows wonder why! 
Only the Catholic poet with the Caritas non con- 
turbat me! bite of a Belloc or a Roy Campbell! 

Believing with Baudelaire that a poet is a being 
set apart, vowed to solitude and scornful of “all 
creatures that grow fat on beauty’s wrecks,” Mr. 
Campbell has scant respect for millionaires who 
cherish their purses “with soft marsupial love.” 
Though he can evoke the power of a Zebra stallion 
on the veldt in such a phrase as “engine of beauty 
volted with delight,” he is not a lover of Mother 
Nature, praying that his eyes may be disinfected 
from the lush fecundity of the tropics, with their 
“rash of stars’ and “annual eczema of flowers.” 
It is easy to see in this tendency the decadent in- 
fluence of Valery and Rimbaud. 

Mr. Campbell will find his satire ringing truer if, 
like Pope and Dryden, he directs it, not against 
inanimate objects or even the vagaries of stupid 
human nature, but against the Hitlers who ex- 
emplify a deliberately perverse philosophy. His 
prose is as electrical as his verse, and I am waiting 
for some phrase to hit off Alfred Rosenberg com- 
parable to Mr. Campbell’s compliment to the 
League of Nations—“The only decent thing that 
ever came out of Geneva is the Rhone.” 

No one can accuse Roy Campbell of not making 
the most of the material furnished by his experi- 
ences. He is really an artist of the bull-ring and, in 
Taurine Provence, which seems a truer prose work 
than Ernest Hemingway’s, uses his literary art to 
defend bull-fighting as an art. The bull is a natural 
symbol of the anti-God element in the-Spanish War, 
but long before the conflict began Mr. Campbell 
had adopted it from Mistral, who often wrote of 
bull-fighting on the Camargue at the delta of the 
Rh6éne. It was on these plains that Mr. Campbell 
herded cattle and lassoed the wild horses, “plumed 
with the snortings of the sea.’”’ There is a harmony 
of hooves running through his equestrian verse, a 
protest against the broken-backed rickety spectacle 
of a machine-made civilization that has no further 
use for the galloping Rosinantes of the plains. 
How Chesterton would have loved his rampant im- 
agination, which can see in a freighter the Bark of 
Peter, in her compass the Cross, in her auxiliary 
steam “the vapour of the prophet’s dream,” and 
can admire even the genuflections of her pistons! 

Joubert has said that some verse seems by its 
character to belong to the mineral world, because 
it has ductility and luster. Other verse is of the 
plant world, possessing pith and stamina. Still other 
verse, instinct with the pulse of life, belongs to the 
animal world. But the most beautiful verse is that 
which flows from the soul. Roy Campbell’s new- 
found energy will carry him from the animal do- 
main into that final kingdom. 
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HE HEARD 
KING COTTON COUGH 


A SouTHERNER Discovers THE SoutH. By Jonathan 

Daniels. The Macmillan Co. $3 
THE SOUTH is sick—it did not need a special investiga- 
tor to find that out—but Mr. Daniels wanted to know 
how badly, and, though no doctor who could prescribe 
a sure remedy, he knew the vital spots to tap in the 
South’s anatomy. His soundings are not only interest- 
ing; they are penetrating. From the moment he steps 
into his car in Washington and begins with Arlington to 
describe a rough circle through a South called by the 
Administration “the Nation’s No. 1 Economic Problem,” 
his treatment continues understandingly and eminently 
fair. 

In his tour through ten states he never descends to 
mere travelog. Neither a Socialist nor a Communist but 
a man who believes in God and His place in the South, 
he is interested in discovering what makes the South 
what it is, and he is humble enough to think that, though 
a Southerner of oldest southern stock, he may not know 
his South. So the Editor of the Raleigh News and Ob- 
server, frank at times to the point of vulgarity, talks to 
everyone from governors down, questions professor and 
planter, tenant farmer and transient, negro on barren 
earth and lonely aristocrat in decaying old mansion. 

In diagnosing TVA troubles, the Delta cooperative 
movement, freight and tariff soreness, the Rust cotton 
picker, with a reporter’s intuition for asking the right 
questions and a novelist’s charm sprinkled with humor, 
he is increasingly convinced that black and white man 
must work out their common destiny together, that the 
Do-Without era is dead, and that some plan must be 
had to meet a South that is suddenly stirring. His final 
conclusions might well be memorized by every student in 
the field. He would have the South lead “to a civiliza- 
tion worthy of its pretensions and its past,” and he de- 
cides that the ideals inscribed as the epitaph of James 
Louis Petigru might do it almost alone—‘“the protection 
of the poor and wronged . . . kindness and forbearance 
... unwearied industry . . . antique Courage... Christian 
Hope.” He begins in a graveyard, but he does not end 
there. JOHN O’LEARY 


CLEVER SATIRIZATION 
OF PRESENT-DAY SHAMS 


— By Evelyn Waugh. Little, Brown and Co. 
50 
IN THIS satirical extravaganza, Mr. Waugh finds a 
happy vent for a long series of indictments against cur- 
rent shams. British home and foreign policy are prodded 
pitilessly. British journalism is stripped almost naked 
and left shivering in the chill breezes of his criticism. 
War correspondents of all types are grouped in con- 
spiracies against truth, and rubbed none too gently up 
and down the nutmeg-grater of his ridicule. Of course, 
you would expect an adventuress, a mysterious financial 
wizard, oil interests on foreign territory, American 
movies and African indolence and carefreedom. They 
are all here, held together on a thread of meager but 
sufficient plot, and sent staggering through their moronic 
réles by Mr. Waugh’s competent pen. 

He introduces us to three Englishmen named Boot. 
John is a bit of a social lion, because he writes smart 


novels for England’s sophisticates. William is a forlorn 
little columnist who writes a weekly splurge on nature’s 
loveliness from his home “somewhere up the country.” 
‘Theodore is William’s uncle, who has seen better days, 
but has seen them in bad places, and is just a trifle 
overripe in word and manner. The London “Beast,” 
fighting for supremacy in the journalistic field, senses a 
possible situation in Ishmaelia, a mythical African re- 
public, and decides to send the popular John Boot as 
war correspondent. By mistake, William is sent, woe- 
fully ignorant in every respect. By the craziest luck 
he “scoops” a non-existent “situation,” returns home in 
triumph, and in a whirl of incompetence sees himself 
back safe on his “lush grasses” column, while John wins 
a knighthood and Theodore a banquet for William’s 
achievement. It is silly, of course, and hopelessly ex- 
aggerated in places, but it has a beginning middle and 
end which Aristotle would admit is something. 

Mr. Alexander Woolcott who hails Evelyn Waugh as 
England’s best post-war bid in the field of genius, finds 
his favorite at his uproarious best in Scoop. Let me regis- 
ter a pale and altogether insignificant disagreement. 
How the author of Edmund Campion could preserve him- 
self from boredom while these trivialities were prepared 
for the press, is hard to see. His satire is clever but too 
transparent to be first-class, and in his handling of 
conscious wit, he is not near so felicitous as Mr. Wode- 
house. The book is widely enough blurbed to achieve 
some acclaim, but it will serve merely to make vaca- 
tionists smile. Mr. Waugh has splendid power when he 
has a thesis or a personality to develop or delineate. He 
is far from his worthwhile work in stringing out this 
nonsense. Scoop could be condensed perhaps into one- 
third of its present length without losing value. Its solid 
“sting” content would count much more if it were so 
condensed. As it reads now, it unfolds into a drawn-out 
travesty, and the penetrating, critical satirization loses 
incisiveness in a wilderness of words. R. J. McINNIs 


HUMOR THAT SHOULD 
SALVAGE OUR DEMOCRACY 


Mr. Popper’s PENGUINS. By Richard and Florence 

Atwater. Little, Brown and Co. $1.50 
THIS is really a very funny book. It can be read through 
in one sitting, but you will be unable to forget it all the 
rest of the day, and most of the night. It is sheer 
grotesquerie, but made delightful, at times almost con- 
vincing, by the sympathy and humor of the authors. 
If they are—as I imagine—a husband-and-wife combina- 
tion, they ought to stay married a long time. 

The story is of Mr. Popper, paper-hanger and house- 
painter, who, having no work during the winter months, 
seeks to benefit his mind by reading books about the 
South Pole. He is puzzled at the thought that, whereas 
all the polar bears are at the North Pole, all the pen- 
guins seem to be at the South Pole. Mr. Popper figures, 
and it is hard to find a flaw in his argument, that pen- 
guins ought really to be just as happy at the North Pole 
as at the South, and probably would be if they only 
knew how to get there. How he manages to get ten of 
them transported from the bottom of the earth to the 
top, after they have had a riotous interlude in his own 
home and a tour of a vaudeville circuit as his trained 
pets, is told in a most fantastic stcry that has a chuckle 
on every page and a chunk of charm in every paragraph. 

It is a book that could not possibly come out of Ger- 
many or Russia at the moment. It may contribute its 
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mute in urying to save our democracy. Thank you, dear 

lady and gentleman, and congratulations to your illustra- 

tor, Robert Lawson, who has a streak of Disney in him. 
LEONARD FEENEY 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


ILLUSION AND Reauity: A Stupy oF THE SOURCES OF 
Porstry. By Christopher Caudwell. The Macmillan 
Co. $5 
READERS who approach this expensive 336 page book 
in the hope of finding it a sort of Pierian spring are 
due for a shock. It is rather a study of Communism and 
the relation the author thought he found existing be- 
tween Communistic principles and poetry. The exten- 
sive bibliography abounds in names such as Marx and 
Lenin. There is a good bit of nonsense included, too, 
on the origin of religion, and the pseudo-scientific lingo 
of Freud is seriously adopted. It is depressing to see a 
rather brilliant mind following false trails, and such a 
surfeit of misdirected energy. Since writing this book 
young “Caudwell”—he was but twenty-eight and, it 
seems, wrote under a pen-name, being really Christopher 
St. John Sprigg—went off and got himself killed in the 
Spanish Civil War fighting for the Government forces. 
PauLA KuRTH 


Storevik. By Gosta af Geijerstan. E. P. Dutton and 

Co. $2 
FEW more charming tales than Storevik have come 
from the publishers in recent years. It is a simple, home- 
ly story of a simple, wholesome family life which Joran 
Brikeland has beautifully translated from the Nor- 
wegian. Written with all the ease of unadorned expres- 
sion it depicts, from a father’s point of view, the bucolic 
outdoor and indoor life of a farming, fishing and hunt- 
ing family. No detail of the book is of very great gen- 
eral importance, and yet one would not like to miss a 
single line of its peaceful narrative. Perhaps its charm 
lies in the simplicity of its telling, or perhaps in the 
fact that it recaptures some splendid scenes of family 
life that one enjoys to live again. 

There is an atmosphere of complete unsophistication 
about this volume that cannot but hold the interest of 
the most blasé reader. Every character in this hardy 
Norwegian family has a distinctive fascination, the de- 
voted parents, the sons and daughters, and all of them 
help to make the simple narrative of life in their island 
home a thing of beauty. So intimately is this life por- 
trayed that the reader may almost live it with them. 
In any case he can certainly enjoy its every delightful 
moment and later regret that he has gone so quickly 
through its one hundred and eighty golden pages. Even 
the blurbs on the paper jacket cannot exaggerate the 
beauty that is Storevik or, in English, Another Northern 
Summer. JosePpH R. N. MAXWELL 


Houstnc Comes or AGE. By Michael W. Straus and 

Talbot Wegg. Oxford University Press. $2.75 
OUT of the depression came the Federal housing pro- 
gram. Of this the two authors give an accurate account, 
as they were engaged in the work from the beginning 
and had access to governmental records. One finds com- 
plete data with regard to legislation enacted; the cost of 
land, labor and material; the problem of management, 
rental], and the required status of prospective tenants. 
The government was building homes, not alms houses, 
and the aim of the project was to provide decent housing 
at a low rental for those with small incomes who were 
paying high rent for hovels. 

One can understand the enthusiasm of the authors 
who worked under pressure in a gigantic enterprise; 
but the note of proselytism and special pleading will 
hardly please the reader seeking calmly to analyze the 
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philosophy of the situation. With the fundamental prop- 
osition that slum clearance and housing comes under 
“general welfare,” and thus falls within the rightful 
scope of government there is no quarrel. Also, a major 
crisis justified the method employed by the Federal 
Government. But housing is, in itself, not a prime neces- 
sity when millions are out of work, and the Federal 
Government cannot forever spend huge sums for subsi- 
dies. 

In this matter of housing we have much to learn from 
the Scandinavian countries. Our moribund democracy, if 
it is to be revived, must first grow strong and active at 
the bottom, in the town and city, not at the top, in Wash- 
ington; otherwise we shall develop into a city state, like 
Rome. Grorce T. EBERLE 


New FRontTisres OF RELIGION. By Arthur L. Swift, 

Jr. The Macmillan Co. $2 
HERE is a challenge to the Church in the United States 
to grasp the opportunities our changing society offers 
for strengthening its obviously slipping grip upon men’s 
minds and hearts. These opportunities are the need mod- 
ern man feels of faith and worship, instruction in the 
use of leisure, group-education of both adults and chil- 
dren, self-study, and the introduction of psychiatry into 
pastoral ministry. 

Throughout the book the author is conscious of the 
difficulty of prescribing for either “religion” or “the 
church,” when there exists in our country no such single 
entity. And just as he assigns as the origin of religion 
a vague “emotional response to mysterious power” in 
the heart of primitive man, “lacking altogether the con- 
cept of natural law,” so he is constrained to a like vague- 
ness about ways and means of bringing America back 
to church and to God. He recognizes the advantage of 
an authoritarian Catholic Church in solving moral and 
religious problems, but prefers psychiatry to the Sacra- 
ments, and less dogmatism in the pulpit to teaching the 
people “all things, whatsoever I have commanded you.” 

The history of religion which is briefly traced in the 
beginning of the book, is quite faulty from a Catholic 
point of view. But there is far less disagreement with 
the author’s analysis of modern religious history. He ad- 
mits that “the elimination of the teaching of religion 
from the public schools has been a major cause of the 
decline of religion.” This, with some other facts hon- 
estly asserted in the book, might have supplied the author 
with practical suggestions for a surer revival of religion. 

Rospert A. Hewitt 


A GLANCE AT THE 
EDITOR'S BOOKCASE 


ALTHOUGH a great number of the Claretians have 
suffered martyrdom in Red Spain, probably very few 
American Catholics know anything about the Founder 
of their Society. So there is a special timeliness about 
The Reminiscences of Blessed Anthony Mary Claret, by 
Juan Echevarria, C.M.F. (La Esperanza, Cal., $1.50). 
Born in Spain in 1807, Blessed Claret was filled with a 
great urge for the foreign missions, and after his or- 
dination he was sent to the Canary Islands, and ulti- 
mately was nominated Archbishop of Havana. His life 
work was the foundation of the Missionary Sons of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, generally known as the 
Claretians, who have suffered so much for that Spain 
from which their Founder was driven by a wave of anti- 
Christian persecution. 

Dr. Samuel M. Shoemaker, who is Rector of Calvary 
Episcopal Church in New York, naturally does not share 
our conception of the Church. However, in The Church 
Can Save the World (Harper, $1.50), he has many a 
trenchant phrase on the decadence of our times, and his 
plea for a Christian front to oppose the advance of Anti- 
christ, calls for very serious attention from every per- 











son of goodwill and moral perceptions. Specially to be 
commended is his insistence that the individual has an 
individual responsibility. 

Some fifty-nine authors are represented in A Second 
Sheed and Ward Survey (Sheed and Ward, $2.50). The 
collection deals with current criticism, history, sociology 
and economics, philosophy, art, theology, saints and 
spirituality. There is even a section given over to fic- 
tion. The citations are well chosen, but the biographical 
index is distinctly jejune. 

In The Common Law by Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. 
(Little, Brown, $2) is to be found the thirtieth printing 
of the classic work which the late Mr. Justice Holmes 
wrote fifty-seven years ago. This is not law for the lay- 
man, but an attempt to reduce to a general theory some 
of the most fundamental concepts that underlie the 
Common Law. 

Simple, homely, and at times a bit garrulous, is the 
story unfolded by Dr. William N. Macartney in Fifty 
Years a Country Doctor (Dutton, $3.50). The author 
shows himself to be possessed of a prodigious memory; 
he recoliects the great blizzard of 1880 in New York, and 
is quite explicit about the frenzied attempts of the street 
cleaners of those days to get the snow shoveled off the 
streets. That is the sort of memory that goes back over 
more than fifty years, and a vastly interesting piece of 
work it is, as is most discursive literature. 

Do not be deceived by Norval Richardson. On the sur- 
face he writes quite light-heartedly in Living Abroad: 
The Adventures of an American Family (Lippincott, 
$2.50); but underneath all his gaiety and giddy flitting 
around the Continent, there is a very shrewd and ac- 
curate appreciation of life, which you might expect from 
a former member of the U. S. diplomatic service. Travel 
books can be wearisome; but you will find Mr. Rich- 
ardson unfailingly gay and diverting in these adven- 
tures, with not a dull line in the lot. 

If Upton Sinclair feels he must write, then let him 
stick to his first love, the Chicago stockyards. The life 
of the Holy Mother of God is quite out of his sphere. 
For not only is Our Lady (Rodale Press, $1.50) dull, 
dreary, and largely a hodge-podge of scraps of Hebrew 
and Aramaic filched from dictionaries; it is badly writ- 
ten and distinctly offensive. There is no plot, the charac- 
terization is fantastic, and a more deplorable exhibition 
of fatuity was never shaken up and spread over nearly 
two hundred pages. Now what exactly is behind Upton 
Sinclair’s dirty slap at the Catholic Religion? 

Mary Borden’s Strange Week-End (Harpers, $2.50) is 
a novel concerned entirely with a group of London’s 
social-political set, with their peculiar morality or, 
rather, their peculiar ignoring of morality. This is an 
extremely well-written piece of work, and Mary Borden 
succeeds in showing how the English of this class, for 
all their moral laxity, seem to have some lingering sense 
of duty towards their dependents and inferiors. 

It is not an altogether original plot that Kathleen 
Norris has chosen in Heartbroken Melody (Doubleday, 
Doran, $2). The young, handsome, rich (also married) 
professional man who takes a shine to his beautiful 
secretary is nothing unusual in these sophisticated days. 
But possibly Kathleen Norris writes of life as it surges 
up around her; and if the plot of the novel seems to 
wear a bit thin at times, nothing could be more effective 
and dynamic than her delightful descriptive passages of 
life up in the California hills. This is Kathleen Norris 
at her best, in this book at any rate. 

A hot tale of a hot epoch is unfolded by Marion Chap- 
man in Goya: Rebellious Genius (Egmont Press, $2.50). 
The society of eighteenth-century Spain was obviously 
not a Dorcas sewing society, and Goya, one of Spain’s 
greatest artists of all time, was tormented by none of 
the pallid proprieties of New England Puritanism. He 
and his amours and his adventures, as they are set out 
in this historical romance, are encompassed about with 
a certain pungent profanity; which, however necessary 
the author may have conceived it as supplying the exact 
local color, does not always conduce to edification. 

THE GLANCER 


ART 


SOME weeks ago I had occasion to mention in this 
column the exhibition at the Brooklyn Museum which 
has been taking place for some time, devoted to the 
graphic art of Paul Gauguin. Recently I also made some 
remarks about the graphic arts in general and their 
tendency toward exoticism and away from popular taste. 

Gauguin represents a typical example of this modern 
tendency. One or two of his early lithographs are quite 
popular in their subject matter. But his later work, beau- 
tiful as it is, must surely remain almost incomprehen- 
sible to anyone not well acquainted with the esthetic 
ideas of the last century. Part of this obscurity comes 
from bad printing, and, indeed, Gauguin’s woodcuts are 
very difficult to print from. Perhaps some of this diffi- 
culty arose from Gauguin’s own ignorance of the tech- 
nical aspects of woodcuts, although his blocks are beau- 
tiful things in themselves. But there is a more deep- 
seated obscurity in his work than can be accounted for 
by technique. A study of the exhibition in Brooklyn, 
which includes every known print Gauguin ever made, 
can lead only to the conclusion that he was trying by 
deliberate obscurantism to convey in a highly subtle 
and sophisticated way a life which is, in reality, simple 
—that of the Polynesians of Tahiti. 

The Brooklyn Museum has done an amazingly intelli- 
gent job in its presentation of this material. In the small 
hall, which serves as anteroom to the larger exhibition, 
have been placed a variety of Polynesian objects, the 
designs of which profoundly influenced Gauguin. A few 
more of these objects appear interspersed among Gau- 
guin’s own prints. Likewise, interspersed among the 
prints are a few representative paintings and drawings 
so that one may have a better idea of the other aspects 
of his art while one is concentrating on the prints. 

To the person who is not greatly interested in subject 
matter, but rather in design and in color, Gauguin’s 
woodcuts leave an impression only excelled by his finest 
paintings. But his woodcuts and lithographs are in far 
less popular form than are his oil paintings. And once 
more I realize the truth of what I have said before— 
namely, that the graphic arts illustrate with peculiar 
intensity that general division between the artist and 
society which has been going on with rapid acceleration 
since the beginning of the last century. 

A striking example of this in the present Brooklyn 
Museum is Gauguin’s remarkable painting, of which the 
title in English signifies “Hail Mary.” It represents a 
Polynesian woman of singular beauty and with a face 
expressing great character and even sanctity, bearing 
on her shoulder a small boy. Both have nimbuses about 
their heads. At a slight distance a group of Polynesians 
stand with their heads inclined in prayer. The whole 
spirit of the painting is deeply Christian and Catholic, 
and yet I should be very much surprised if it could be 
plaved in a Catholic Church today without giving scan- 
dal. You may say that this represents as much a spir- 
itual lack on the part of contemporary Catholics as it 
does a certain intellectual aloofness on the part of the 
artist. It is, of course, true that most people today fool- 
ishly require a certain historical verisimilitude in a 
work of art. Yet Gauguin’s painting represents a subtle 
departure even from the healthier spirit of an older 
Christian art in that he has sought to depict a spiritual 
subject not only not in its proper historical setting, but 
in a setting which is exotic to himself. An artist of the 
thirteent. century would not have hesitated to make his 
Madonna and Child a contemporary peasant woman or 
princess; but he would not have even dreamed of jour- 
neying to the antipodes to find a model for Our Blessed 
Lady and the Saviour. So even in this exquisite work of 
religious art we find the same deliberate cleavage be- 
tween artist and society. Harry Lorin BINsse 
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FILMS 


FOUR’S A CROWD. Nowhere does Hollywood’s imagina- 
tive flair show up so often as in its treatment of the 
newspaper business, and this film continues the tradi- 
tional policy of romantic distortion with a vengeance. 
The publication involved in the light comedy appears to 
be important only insofar as it enables a personable re- 
porter to further her complicated matchmaking. The 
entire plot is even less important, but it does offer some 
characters which Michael Curtiz has broadened into 
hilarious caricatures. The action involves a lady reporter 
who beguiles her publisher into hiring a managing editor 
to her taste but turns journalistic big guns on him when 
he becomes too interested in an heiress. The large cast 
is well sprinkled with eccentric comedians to lighten the 
burden of the titular foursome composed of Rosalind 
Russell, Errol Flynn, Olivia de Havilland and Patric 
Knowles, but it is the able Walter Connolly, as a tem- 
peramental tycoon, who contributes the best of the fun. 
This is amusing but minor entertainment in spite of a 
generous production, and is recommended for the 
family’s less exacting moods. (Warner) 


SING, YOU SINNERS. Homely sentiment plus some 
ancient devices of melodrama plus agreeable music add 
up to a more rounded and satisfactory Bing Crosby 
vehicle than usual. Styles in heroes, too, have undergone 
a radical change and Bing exchanges his customary 
faultlessness for a few wild oats sown, appropriately 
enough, at a racetrack. In spite of coincidences, however, 
and the squabble over the film’s title, there would seem 
to be nothing autobiographical about the plot; in the 
picture, Bing’s horse wins the big race. The shiftless 
member of the Beebe family muffies the wedding bells 
of his serious-minded brother by his unwillingness to 
work. In the face of reproach, he leaves home and picks 
up enough money at the tracks to acquire a racehorse. 
The inevitable big race lures prosperity back to the 
Beebes. The production is nicely poised between comedy 
and sobriety and is more substantial than most musical 
pictures. Crosby plays the likeable idler for all its ob- 
vious audience appeal and Fred McMurray is an excel- 
lent foil. This is very well suited to the family taste. 
(Paramount) 


RICH MAN, POOR GIRL. The middle class mind, that 
vague quantity which makes for the stability of the 
nation, and, in this case, for some of its gaiety, is ex- 
ploited in a rollicking comedy which juggles social con- 
sciousness and the remnants of caste with a deft flip- 
pancy in pleasant contrast to the gloom of doctrinaires. 
When a young and romantically inclined capitalist falls 
in love with his secretary, it is she who worries about 
the difference in station. But his greatest obstacle is 
the girl’s cousin, an articulate representative of the 
great middle class who sees the taint of condescension 
in every friendly overture. But the boss’ threat to scat- 
ter his money to the winds brings an about-face all 
around. Directed and acted with tongue in cheek, it is 
a gentle spoofing of the gentlemen on the left. Lew 
Ayres gives a splendid performance as the rabid cousin 
and is closely seconded by Robert Young, Sarah Padden, 
Rita Johnson and Guy Kibbee. It is family fare. (MGM) 


CRIME OVER LONDON. This is an ordinarily good 
gangster melodrama about the invasion of a London 
department store by an American racketeer. When it is 
discovered that the store owner employs a double, the 
latter is impressed into service as a cog in the robbery 
plan, but Scotland Yard preserves its integrity in the 
end. Margot Grahame and Paul Cavanagh are excellent 
in this adult thriller. (Gaumont-British) 
THomas J. FirzmMorris 
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EVENTS 


WHEN a new group seizes power in a nation and alters 
the course of present and future history, it usually be- 
gins at once to rewrite the history of the past. This ten- 
dency was exemplified in England after the Protestants 
gained the ascendency. An official history appeared which 
made over the past to fit in with the Protestant views 
and for some three centuries the English lads and lassies 
were filled to the neck with propaganda made up to look 
like history. . . . The same thing will happen in this 
country if the Communists come to power. Communist 
influence is growing rapidly throughout the nation. An 
investigator for the Dies Congressional Committee 
pointed out that Hollywood, one of the most potent 
thought-molding agencies, is now a hotbed of Communist 
activity. Newspapermen, magazine writers, authors: 
more and more of them are putting on the Red war 
paint. Professors who allegedly teach the youth are 
toying with the same paint in increasing numbers. A 
significant thing is that the Communists in the United 
States have never been so optimistic as they are today. 
Maybe the Communist assault will be thwarted. Maybe 
it will triumph. If it succeeds, the country will be treated 
to curious history books. One can imagine the Commissar 
for History down in Washington instructing the com- 
rades who are to prepare the official history texts for the 
grade schools. The boys and girls must be indoctrinated 
from the first grade on. Their budding minds must be 
attuned to the proper terminology, the correct slant. The 
past must be painted Red and made to toe the party line. 
We can envision a quiz in one of the public schools where 
the students have been studying the official history. 


Teacher: Mary, who were the Pilgrim Fathers? 

Mary: (ten years old) The Pilgrim Fathers were anti- 
Fascists who fled from England to set up a people’s 
government in New England. 

Teacher: Did they have any class struggle here? 

Mary: Yes, they had class struggles with Fascist Indian 
tribes. 

Teacher: Very good, Mary. Now, John, who was Com- 
rade Washington? 

John: (eleven) Comrade Washington waS the Father of 
the Popular Front. As a boy he chopped down cherry 
trees in protest against the Fascist tyranny. 

Teacher: Had Comrade Washington any weakness which 
decreased his usefulness as a Leftist propagandist? 

John: Yes, he could not tell a lie. 

Teacher: Good, very good. Now, Harry, describe the 
Boston tea party. 

Harry: (ten) A number of pickets were picketing the 
docks in Boston demanding a thirty-hour week when 
a boatload of Fascist tea came in. The pickets 
dumped the Fascist tea overboard. 

Teacher: Who were the Tories? 

Harry: The Tories were bourgeoisie, class enemies. 

Teacher: That’s all, Harry. Now, Jane, what did Benedict 
Arnold do? 

Jane: (ten) He sabotaged the Revolution. He was a 
wrecker of the people’s movement. 

Teacher: If he were living today, what would he be 
called? 

Jane: A Trotskyite. 

Teacher: What was the matter with Aaron Burr? 

Jane: He deviated from the party line. 

Teacher: How many kinds of nations are there today? 

Jane: There are two classes of nations. Peace-loving 
nations and aggressor nations. 

Teacher: What is Russia? 

Jane: Russia is a peace-loving democracy. 

Teacher: That is all. Now stand up, children, and we will 
sing the Internationale, like good Americans. 

THE PARADER 











